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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IT will detraA very much from the autho- 
rity of thefe pages^ but to prevent all poffi- 
ble mifrepreientation it is right, to Hate, 
that a iingle individual is reiponiible for 
every fadt, opinion, fentiment, and criticifm, 
advanced in them. The undertaking was 
iu^efted by his own feelings, without com- 
munication or advice, and finiihed entirely 
by his own hand. Many things perhaps 
are contained in it, which would not be 
fandioned by the general voice of this place. 
For the correAnefs of the flatements> how- 
ever, the Author has no fears : and for this 
be will not refufe to account in perfon, if it 
ihould ever be called in queftion by any 
refpe^table name. In the mean time he 
will defend himfelf againft the variety of 
judgments that will probably be pafled on 
bis work, by a fentiment which is explana- 
tory 
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toiy of the motto he has aflumed^ and which 
the wifeft hiftorian has placed in the mouth 
of the greatefiitaterman ©f Gf^ece. 

O T6 yOf iVVUdu^ Xj €U¥OU^ CLKfOarfjS^ TAX ^^ ^^ 

ipUmf, nti wv^ tv AmtS poff^ ikxMtAk Tbuc. 
tEL 85. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



JIN a late endeavour which I made to .hold up 
to general contempt a work profefledly defigned 
for the Students of this Univerfity, a work teem-> 
ing with faults, and prefenting a view of its fub- 
je£l totally miflaken and confufed, my only fcruple 
then was, and my only fource of regret now is, 
left it {hould lead any to imagine that criticifm of 
that fort is a thing which I admire for its own 
fake, or would myfelf willingly engage in. If no 
ihare of the difgrace, which fiich a publication 
muft incur, had belonged to us, if no pradlical 
evil were likely to arife from it, evil of a kind 
which it is our efpecial duty to cuce and to fup- 
prefs, the work, however deceitful its name and its 
compofition, might perhaps have been allowed to 
pafs along unnoticed.. But what might be con- 
ceded to the common practitioners in this faculty 
of authorfhip, cannot be claimed by him who 
boafts of his offices and employments in a feat of 
leaning, in order to give weight and currency to 
his opinions — by him who had already fpumed 
the rod which f^ently corre6ted him, and had 
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given full proofs that none but the moft rigorous 
and unrelenting diicipline could have any avail. 
In fuch a cafe, it was well known^ that no tender 
feelings would be haralled and tormented: and 
the ordinary fmart^ which literary diigrace brings 
with it, cannot by any manly reafoner be oppofed 
to the exercife of an important public duty. When 
the author, not content with weaving his tifTue of 
cobweb errors in obfcurity, prefumes to hang them 
on one of the proudeft columns of our nattonal^ 
temple, who is the ficUy fentimentali/i that Would 
ftay the arm of criticifhiy or feel a pang at ieeing^^ 
the whole uniightly clufter Iwept away*? Swept 
away, I truft, they now are, and added to that heap 
of ufelefs rubbifh which is for ever accumulating 
from the ofFal of the prefs : and I fliall be well 
ix>ntent if the criticilm itfelf, as well as the 
foUy which provoked it, be doomed to the fame 
end. If there be any bits of finer temper and 
harder fubftance found in it^ they may be forted 



* It is faid that the author laughf at this crhicifniji af 
feeUe and inefficient. If it faib of efle&ing its purpofethe. 
majr be (mt€ another attempt of the fame kind will be siade. 
Of the province of tafte, wit, hncj, and female educatvonj^ I 
leave him in undiflurbed pc^Ieffion. But if he again comet 
forward in the capacity, of inftrudor to the Students of this 
Univerfity, or commits the credit of the Univcrfity in any way 
Upon his works, the folidity of his preteniions will bei examined 
with the fiime fteedom aa hecetofore* 
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from the mafs^ and worked up hereafter into fomo 
goodlier and more enduring form : but the reft, 
if it have done the fervice for which it was in- 
tended^ may go with fny free pleafure, where the 
hafty effufions of the hour naturally go, and be 
forgotten. 

If, however, I ftiall have acquired the charaAer 
of one who looks with a keen and malicious eye 
into the doings of his neighbour, or who is ra- 
ther prone to difcover what is amifs, than to 
praife and to be thankful for what is truly valua- 
ble, I fliall have made a greater facrifice than my 
wifti or meaning was, to what I efteemed a pub- 
lic fervice. On this fubjedl my opinions and my 
feelings will have been utterly miftaken. The 
diiguft indeed, which I have felt at witneffing the 
mifapplication of literary torture, far exceeds the 
iatisfa6tion I have ever derived from the moft juft 
and falutary employment of it. And the prefent 
age has furely fumiftied abundant proof, how a 
cruel and unjuft judge may defeat the purpofe 
for which he was invefted with his brief autho- 
rity ; and make us hefitate whether it be not better 
to live without laws and without m^^iftrates, than 
to fufier the prgudices and paffions of an indivi- 
dual to acquire an almoft refiftlefs fway, fi-om the 
{an&ion of a regular and apparently conftitutional 
tribunal. 

The tribunal of which I ipeak every one will 
8 2 under- 



underfland. It is one of the ableft of our litenuy 
journals; and, with the power of doing much 
good, feems to delight ((hall I fay it?) in doing 
evil. It glories in abufing the privilege which 
public admiration at one time, and public fear 
fince, has conferred upon it. But it is time to 
raife the voice of injured freedom and infulted 
honour. It is time to convince the world, that 
bitter inventive and loud reproach do not always 
flow from the abhorrence of what is wrong, but 
often from the diflike only of what is different, 
or the envy of what is profperous. If we had 
formerly to complain of mean and mercenary 
judges, we may perhaps have gained little by 
changing them for thofe that are capricious, pre- 
judiced, or vindidlive. The indulgence of ma- 
lignant paflion, if not fo contemptible as the love 
of gain, is certainly more odious — and the ilain 
of felfiflmefs is as deeply ingrained in him, who, 
for the fake of ferving his own partial interefts 
and contra6led relations in the community, un- 
dermines the reputation of his neighbour, or who 
laughs in fecret at the mifchief which his dark 
flander propagates, as in him who hoards the 
wages of his fervility, and broods in filence at 
home over his ill-gotten treafiires. 

The vice indeed which firft Iprouted forth 
from this green oligarchy, and whole rank growth 
firil required pruning and corredUcm, was one 

which 



which is the natural offspring of unreiifted power. 
After having inftalled themfelves with a litd^ 
harmlefs pageantry, in a court degraded by the 
corruption of its former magiftrates, and having 
difplayed to the gaping multitude, with fome de-^ 
cent ceremony, though with fome vanity, their 
new robes of office, they foon began to make 
them feel the full rigour of their jurifdiiftion. It 
was a rigour however which fell indifcriminately 
on flagrant and on venial offences, on young and 
timid culprits, as well as on the moft praAifed and 
incorrigiUe offenders : till at length the exercife 
of feverity feemed to have blunted, and in fome 
inflances brutalized, the feelings of the judges. 
Tliey refpe6led not the fmothered but yet unex* 
tmguifhed fpark of virtue which (hame indicates ; 
and, for one a6l of temerity or indilcretion, 
dealt out the full meafure of punifhment without 
mercy : thus leaving to the gena*ous mind, 
once ftung by the confcioufnefa of difgrace, no 
hope of retrieving its. honour, and confirming the 
habitual delinquent in his bad courfes, by making 
no difference between him and lefler criminals. 
The puniihments themfelves were accompanied 
by new and exquifite tortures, deferved indeed in 
fome cafes, but frequently employed only becaufe 
the fubjeA was likely to feel mcMe tenderly, not 
becaufe his crime was greater, or his audacity 
more offenfive. And over too many of fpotlefa 

life 



life and charafter, they wielded, in wanton de- 
fiance of all our feelings, the fceptre of tyranny, 
inftead of the fword of juftice. 

But what are the fruits of this harfh difcipline, 
even fuppofing it to-' be impartial ? Among the 
moft induftrious hufbandmen in that vineyard are 
thofe who are not impelled by want or the lure of 
high wages, but who love their work, and who 
think they canndt better or more honeftly ein- 
. ploy the time which God has given them, than in 
this talk, Thefe men, if treated with plain and 
homely fare, are well fatisfied ; but they turn with 
dilguft and (brink back with fear from a fervice 
which expofes them to the headitrong and boif- 
terous humours of fome infolent tafkmafter : ai^d, 
rather than endure his railings and impertinence, 
they will eat their bread in private, and Ihun all 
communion, except with their neareft neighbours. 

Why then fhould we permit a few forward 
and loud talkers t6 confound and filence fuch 
men as thefe ? men, who though not fitted to 
guide the converfation in the great fociety of the 
world, are yet well qualified to fuftain their part 
in it, to enliven, to diverfify, and occafionally to 
enrich it? Why Ihould we fcare from the face of 
day that ufeful and laborious mediocrity, which is 
not ambitious of fame, although it may be tender 
of its reputation ; which intrudes not into our 
uppermofl: feats, but demands only a civil and not 

unfriendly 



unfriendly reception? This furely is neither con- 
fiftent with juftice, nor humanity, nor found policy. 
It is dangerous to check the current of free com- 
merce. By fo doing we either in time divert it 
wholly from ourfelves, or idly* pond back the 
wealth which ought to circulate through a thou- 
fand dudls ahd channels, for the public good. 

Literature, as well as Science, if it does not 
go forward, is apt to perifh where it flands, or 
even to lofe ground rapidly. But let us not 
imagine that he who fits aloft guiding the car, or 
that the fiery fteeds which bear it along, are alone 
entitled to our admiration. How many unfeen 
hands are at this moment employed in fhaping 
the various and complicated parts of that divine 
miachinery ! How many in drawing together the 
fit materials for its ftru6lure, fcattered as they are 
over the whole furface of the univerfe ! How 
many in exploring diftant regiops, for thofe gems 
and brilliant dyes, which glitter in the funfhine pf 
peace, and captivate for a time our roving fancy ! 
How many faithful and diligent pioneers are now 
clearing thickets, fencing out precipices, and re- 
moving the obftru6tions with which time and 
n^lecS; and prejudice and ignorance have con- 
tributed to impede our progrefs! How many 
fkilful engineers are planning new lines of direc- 
tion for our road, fmoothing afcents, cutting off 
angles and ufdeis windings, uniting the yawning 

fideil 
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fides of valleys, round which we formerly toiled in 
tedious circuit, and providing acrofs the hitherto 
untrodden gulph a firm and fafe pailage ! How 
many of livelier imagination, and more buoyant 
fpirits, are adorning the road-iide with flowers^ 
dreifing out the country, right and left, in all the 
feir varieties of nature, opening the-landicape to 
our view, and giving us at intervals a proipe6l of 
thofe happy fabled regions, lit up by the gleams 
of hope and of memory, which pleafe even at a 
diflance, and charm away the tedium of human 
life! 

We are all engaged in one fervice, although 
our powers may be unequal, and our departments 
various. And whoever heartily and honeftly lends 
himfelf to any of thefe duties, deferves not our 
contempt and derifion, but our favour and en* 
couragement. Let him even fail of fatisfying the 
expectation he has raifed, fiill if his labours have 
not been wholly barren, the moft moderate fervices 
may be allow^ to fave him from the keen edge of 
(com and ridicule and ftrong invedtive. Dulnefs 
muft indeed be made to underftand its proper le- 
vel ; arrogance muft be humbled, forward ignorance 
abaflied, error reprimanded, and prqudice con- 
demned. But that powerful enginery fhould be re- 
ferved for offences of deeper guilt and more ferious 
mifchief, for the grovelling reptiles of quackery 
and obfcenity, for the foul deformisd monfters of 

malice 
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walice, ftdition, and impiety. Againft tHdfe Idt 
tfce ind^ant Spirit of criticifm bare hii lied 
ri^t arm, and burl his th^^mders ; againft the^ 
iet him fend forth tl^ fierce rainifters of his 
vengeance, Tvith their viper hair atid founding 
bfh. 

And to the immortal honoiat of the Editor of 
that Journal be it fpoken, he has employed hu 
won unrivaHed talents, if rumour lays true, mod 
frequejiitly in that fervice*>. And by thefe manly 
e^orts in the caufe of virtue, he has railed to him^ 
felf a monument, that will outlive the memory 
of thofe occafions which awakened them, and wlli 
continue to command oar admiration long after 
the clamours of his enemies have be^n huftied*> 
and even the well-grounded complaints of in- 
jured men have been forgotten. The boundiefs 
extent, however, of his wealth appears to me td 
have betrayed him into fome wafteful and fome in* 
jurious expenditure. There is a refpe6l due to Ge* 
nius even in its failings* When the predominant 
character is bright and pure, while blemifhes her^ 
aad there tarnifh its luftre, I do not fay theie 

^ It is CDminonly reported that^ among many, other maAerij 
EifaySit the following have proceeded from his pen. On Ritfon*f 
Abftinence from Animal Food, No. 3. Moore's Poems, No. 16, 
Willan on Vaccination, No. 17. Cobbett*s Political Regifter^ 
No. ao. " 

6 blemifhes 
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blemiflies (hould be palliated or unnoticed^ but 
the tone of animadverfion ought certainly to be 
lowered. Who is not offended at feeing THE 
FIRST POET OF THE AGE chaftifed, even 
when he errs^ like a truant Schoolboy ? 

This feverity, however, although a prominent 
vice in the condu6l of that Review, is not the 
grievance which has called forth the prefent com^- 
plaint. A remedy, indeed, for that evil in fome 
meafure adequate, may be foimd in the Juflice 
and candour of oth^ critics, who poilefs the con- 
fidence of the public. But when the examination 
of works in almofl every branch of Icience and 
literature is made the vehicle for covert infinua« 
tion and open railing againil thef Englifh Univer-*^ 
fities, and efpecially againft Oxford; when farcafiic 
fneers and allufions in one number are followed 
up by keen reproaches and bold accuiations in 
the next ; when the public are taught with un- 
wearied and malicious induftry to look upon us 
either as gloomy bigots, or lazy monks, or igno- 
rant pretenders to learning and fcience ; although 
the falfehood and malevolence of fuch charges 
may be vilible to many, yet it mufl happen that 
fuch continual droppings will in time make an 
impreflion on the public mind, and, if not fea- 
fonably counteradled, will probably alienate that 
relpe<5l and confidence which we have heretofore 

en- 
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f^njoyed^ and which it is the nation's intereft, as 
well as our own, that we fliould never lofe. ' 

• With perfons accuftomed to the prefs fuch at- 
tacks lofe much of their force, or rather are alto* 
gether harmlefs. The malevolence is fo evident, 
that they poflefs no weight or authority in them- 
felves: and when the grounds upon which they reft 
are examined, it is ufually found that they arife not 
from any pofitive mifdemeanors, which are al- 
ledged againft us, and which admit of diftin6l evi- 
dence and difcullion ; but tiiat they are loofe 
charges tacked on to fome indiftment, preferred 
againft an individual perhaps, with whom we are 
quite unconnedled, and glancing obliquely only at 
the Univerfity. It is not that we joftle them, or 
ftop up the way ; but they ftep afide, and leave 
their own bufinefs on purpofe to infult and pick a 
quarrel'wlth us. Nothing can more clearly mai'k 
a fettled purpofe and defign than this pradlice. 
Hardly a book is noticed, (for I will not call their 
ordinary method reviewing,) which does not 
fumifli an opportunity for this fort of calumny. 
And latterly the rankling humour has burft out 
in fuch exorbitant quantity, and with fuch a ma- 
lignant afped^, as to call for immediate and ftrong 
remedy. 

Of the Editor himfelf I do not think fo meanly 
as to impute the wilful falfehoods and mifreprefen- 
tations^ with which his Journal abounds^ to his own 

C 2 choice. 
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choice. Mbft probably he thinks .the charges 
well-founded. For I believe many of them pro* 
ceed from the vile ferpent-brood which have been 
hatched in our own bofom — that hireling tribe of 
turncoats, who, disappointed of honours or rewarcb 
here adequate to their own fancied merits, have 
carried over to the enemy, as the moft acceptable 
paflport, fome local information, and have coiwted 
the favour of their new employers, by mean.detrac- 
tion and extravagant abufe of their former friends. 
If any fuch there be, they will feel the juffeeof 
this rebuke without any more particular deiigna-< 
tion of their perfons ; and I wifh them no feverer 
punifhment than that infamy, which, when thei» 
work is done, is the common k)t of traitors with 
all parties. 

In the mean time, one cannot forbear to repro- 
bate the low fpirit of jealoufy, with which the 
Review has been Icmg condudled ; and which 
muft have been well known to exift before tho(e 
fervile devotees prefented their rank oflFerings. 
Long before thefe loathfome mailes were in* 
troduced, a fprinkling of the fame ill-flavoured 
fubftance had been a regular ingredient ; and the 
palate of the public, thus gradually vitiated, waa 
thought perhaps now duly prepared for that grois 
nieal, which has fickened or poifened all whofe 
natural tafle was not previoully corrupted. My 
prefent purpc^, however, is not to. notice particun 

larly 
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larly thefe petty cavils, but to haften to the con- 
fideration of more folid and diredl charges, having 
firft dilpofed of one, which, as it proceeds from a 
writer of profound fcience and great ability, is the 
iliore deferving of our attention.^ "> 
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CHAP. I. 



0/ the Study of Ariftotle, and negleSl of ike. 
Mathematics. 



XN the 22d Number of the Edinburgh Review 
is a mafterly analyfis of La Placets Traite de 
M^hanique C^lefle ; which no one^ I will ven- 
ture to fay, has read without feeling refpedl and 
admiration for the writer of the article^ and gra- 
titude for the diftindnefs witji which he has 
brought home to his mind reafonings of the moil 
abftrad^ nature^ upon the grandefl and mofi fub* 
lime of all fubjedb. It is impoflible to praife it 
too. highly. But^ in proportion to the homage 
we feel difpoied to pay to uncommon talents^ is 
our vexation at finding a powerful and enlight- 
ened mind, equally with the reft of his brethren, 
debafed by a mean and unmanly prgudice. To 
no other caufe can I attribute the following paf- 
fage, which is preceded by reflections on the in- 
feriority of the later Mathematicians of this 
countiy to thofe of the Continent. 

" We believe, however, that it is cUeily in the pub- 
^ lie inftitutions of England^ that we are to feek for 

"the 
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^< the caufe of the deficiency here referred to^ and par*- 
'^ ticularly in the two great centres, from which 
'^ knowledge is fuppofed to radiate over all the reft 
** of the ifland. In one of thefe, where the dictates of 
** Ariftotle arejlill liftened to as infallible decrees^ and 
*' where the irifancy offcience is mi/laken for its ma-' 
*^ turity, the mathematical faiences have never flour 
<' riflied ; and the fcholar has no means of advancing 
** beyond the mere elements of Geometry »/' 

The fer-fpread fame of Cambridge for Mathe^ 
matical ftudies fixes this defcription to Oxford : 
and if the charge were true in the only fenfe in 
which the words cap be underftood, there is no 
ridicule or inveAive fo keen, which that Univer* 
fity would not deferve. The only parts of Ari- 
ilotle*s writings, which can interfere with the Stu- 
dent's progrefs in natural philoibphy, are his Phy- 
fics; the do^lrines of which, it is well knowrt, were 
formerly made the bafis of inftru6lion in that de- 
partment of fcience through all the Univerfitieg 
of Europe. Early in the 17th century they re- 
ceived their rudeft (hock from the writings of 
Bacon. Before the end of that century, the new 
method had fucceeded in diflodging the Ariftote- 
lian philofophy from its ftrong holds; and, as ufually 
happens in revolutions of that m^nitude, after 9 
fbort interval of confufion among contending fac- 
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^ns^of wkicb the Caitdian wasfor atim&prri^ 
dbminant, the old dynafty was by univedal eon- 
ieat fupeifeded^ and the Newtonian quietly efta- 
UiiQied on the throne. Under this comprehenfive 
title I include, for. the feke of convenience, the 
whole modem fyftem of Natural Philofophy, 
which grew up, as it were, in the fchool of Bacon. 
Oxford, although the place where this new 
fledged philofophy tried her earlieft^ flights, and 
firft [dumed her feathers, was, I believe, one of the 
laft fortrefles, of which flie took a formal poSB^fr 
fion. For the Ariftotdian Phyfics were intern- 
woven with the whole courie of our fludies ami 
exercifes ; and it was not eafy to reconoile diQ 
abandonment of them with the language c^ the 
Statutes, which public oflicers were bomul to ic^ 
force. And thus, as in courts of Judicnture^ 
and other bodies of ancient ftanding^ many fQnn3 
and pradUces continued to fubfifl, which had IqA 
their original force and meaning. Even after the 
new dodlrines were received and taught, formal 
exerciies continued to be performed according to^ 
the ancient regimen. How long this anomalom 
fl;ate of things lafled, I cannot exa<Slly fay ; but it 
may fefely be aflerted, that, for more than a cen^ 
iurt/, the Phyfiqs of Ariflotle have been fet aiide^ 

^ See the Hiftoiy of the Royal Society^ which began at Ox- 
ford. 

and, 
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and^ except for the lake of fatisfying liberal cu-^ 
riofity^ and of tracing the progrefs of iaence^ they 
are never even confulted. 

What then muft we think at the author of 
this calumny ? Did he know that he was ad- 
vancing a falsehood ? Hiis I will by no means af- 
firm ; and I am unwilling to fufpedt it, But he 
has at leaft (hewn more eagemefs to indulge a 
prejudice common, I am afraid, among his coun- 
trymen, than to acquaint himfelf with the truth 
erf the cafe, as in juftiee he ought to have done, 
before he became a gratuitous accufer. The mo- 
tive which dilated this accufation is too obvious 
to be mtftaken. The fordid inner coating ap- 
pears too plainly throu^ the fpecious garb of 
candour and zeal for fcience, which is thrown 
about it : and when that is once difcovered, no 
credit, it is hoped, will be given to opinions and 
infinuations, which reft more on the authority of 
tiie writer than the evidence of fa6ls. On this ac- 
count I think it needlefs to fay much here upon the 
impudent, uniiipported declaration, that, in Ox« 
ford, " the infancy of Science is miftaken for its 
** maturity.** If it relate merely to the charge of 
teaching the Phyiics of the Peripatetic School, in 
preference to modem iyftems, it has been refuted" 
already. If it regard the reft of our ftudies, it can 
at prefent only receive a flat contradidlion ; and^ 
W I may be thought an interefted party, my opi- 
j> niont 
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nions will cany but little weight. I truft, how- 
ever, foon to convince the reader, by a plain un- 
adorned expofition of the courie of ftudies here 
{)urfued, that no calumny was ever more un- 
founded* And although I cannot claim any de- 
ference to my opinions unfupported by proof, yet. 
I may furely expe(^, that the opinions of him will 
be difregarded, who is proved to be grofsly igno- 
rant of the circumftances about which he is 
ipeaking* 

The latter part indeed of the accufation is cx- 
preiled in a more diftin^t and tangible form, re- 
lating to a matter of fa6l. 

^' The Scholar has no meam of advancing beyond 
** the mere elements of Geometry." 

What are the mere elements of Geometty ? . 
Are Plme and Spherical Trigonometry, are th« 
properties of Conic Sedions, of Conchoids, Cy- 
cloids, the Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c« the mer« 
elements of Geometry ? Is the dodrine of Fluxion9 . 
included under the fame appellation ? On all thei^ 
fubje<Sls, leAures both public and private are given^ 
Natural Philofophy in all its branches, and Ailn> 
nomy, are taught, perhaps by one of thofe twg 
perfons whom the Reviewer ^ modefily allows tP 

* See Edinburgh Review, Number %2, p. 8i. He com^ 

plains, that even iirthe Cambridge meUiod the fpirit of difcc^ 

very, the ^uvajxt^ evpTjnKyj, as he calls it> is not awakened, A 

\genuitu Edinburgh Reviewer ought to bs careful how he me^*- 
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OxfcHxl^ as 6iqually capable with himielf of under- 
Handifig La Place. And that the Scholar has the 
means of advancing to Newton's Principle is 
•tolerably proved, by the public ex0mination of 
Candidates for the Degree of B. A. twice every 
year, in that work. 

. Here again I beg the writer will not think I 
am impeaching his veracity. In all probability 
he thought he was fpeaking truth. But his afieri- 
tipn is grofsly falfe. There is fome difference 
perhaps between aflerting what one knows to be 
faUe, and aflerting as a thing known what one 
really knows not : I willingly leave the Reviewer 
this loqvhole for his confcience and liis cha^- 
radler; only aflliring him, that, iK>twithAanding 
pur icholaftic jargon, fuch fubtleties have been 
long ago exploded at Oxford from our doctrine, 
and few things would be more deipiied and cour 
demned.amongft us in our pra6liee. 

Throughout this examination I have taken it 
for granted, that the Phyfics of Ariftotle were 
the infallible decrees intended by the Reviewer. 

dies with Greek. If he quotes two words, one of them in all 
likelihood is wrong. I fay a genuine Edinburgh Reviewer, be- 
cauie the Greek critlcifms in that Journal^ fome of which arb 
learned and ingenious, have, I believe, been all fumiihed from 
Engliih Univeriities. In many infiances I know they have. 
Such phrafes as hvaiLis cu^nrtxi^, and tribrach feriods, for fenr 
tences of three members, [vid. Number i8, p. 398.] betray 
their Northern origin.' 

D 3 JSotibi 
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Bodi the fulgeft on wfakh he it writiiigy and the 
whole tenor of his aigoment, require that inter- 
pretation. It was not neoeflaiy theiefere in this 
part to defend the ftndjr of other treatiies by the 
^aae Fhilofopber^ vibkii haie no connexion inth 
thefe purfnits. Some aooount will be given of 
thcfe under the head of Stodies porfiied in this 
Univerfity. Let me be permitted however to (ay 
a few words in this place of the venerable Sage^ 
vrfiofe revilers have perhqis aceedeH in igno- 
rance the bigotry and folty of his moft devoted 
admirers. 

It has been a cmtcnt diaige againft Arifiotle, 
that he meditated the &me thraldom over the 
minds of men^ whidi his pi:^ Alexander endea- 
voured to efl^ over their bodies and fortmies. A 
charge wfaich^ from its flij^)an<7, one might foipei^ 
to be of a very different growth, but which had 
its origin with no Ids 3 name than Bacon. Now 
if ever a writer laboured more than another, in 
an age of ibphiffay and dogmatifin, to eftabliih 
the empire of Common Senfe and Reaibn, it was 
Ariilotle, He was thorou^y verfed in all the 
doctrines of the Schools of Greece. He iub- 
feribed implicitly to none. He even incurred the 
obloquy of deferting and undermining his mafter 
Plato, becaufe he rejefied the vifionary ipecula^ 
tions of that philofopher, however feicinating to 
the fancy, as detufiye and irrecondleable with 

reaibn. 
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realbn. He is mqft generally known as the au- 
thor of the Syllogiftic form of Reafoning, in 
which his aim has been commonly mifumlerftoody 
and mifreprefented even by thofe who fhould have 
pcMnted out and correAed the vulgar error. This 
is one of the leaft of his works : but it is a noble 
fpecim^i of that inflexible unwearied perfeve- 
rance^ whidi the love of truth only, milled per- 
haps with the honeft love (^ fame, is able to fui^ 
tain* His chief charadleriilic is a refolute en- 
deavour to get to the bottom of his fub}e6l, 
whatever it may be. In this refolutionhis firm- 
nefs and intrepidity are beyond example. It re- 
fembles that unextinguiihable ardour, that in- 
satiable defire of finiihing their enterprize, attri- 
buted to the heroes of romance. He never refts 
iatisfied with partial glimpies and imperfeA de- 
monftration, where the fubje6l ieems capable of 
cloier handling. And however thorny and deiert 
the trades through which he purfues his prey, 
however far he may be led from the cultivated 
and elegant walks of life, the fear of lofing admi- 
ration, or of diflieartening his companions, never 
bends him from his piarpofe. 

Thefe virtues, oonfpicuous as th^ are in all 

. his writings, are moil obfervable in what is now 

called the Organon ; becaufe, from the dry and re- 

pulfive nature of the fub)e6l, it poflefles hardly any 

other attra6lion. Much of this work is at pre- 

fent 
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lent ufelefs^ as being applicable merely to the 
Oreek language, and to errors and praidtices now 
feldom obfervable. Much of it has been judi- 
cioufly compreiled and re^cajl^ with increafed per- 
fpicuityand no lofs of matter: and fcxne of the 
4nodem compendiums, more efpectally that of 
Aldrich, contain the fubfiance of the original^ 
relieved of its tedious explanations and fubtfeties^ 
and totally free from the barbarous jargon with 
which the later Schoolmen had overloaded, and 
<x>rrupted it. It is in this reformed Ihape that 
his fyftem is now ftudied in the Univerfity. And 
belides the incidental benefit derived from the 
rigorous accuracy^ with which every argument 10 
analyfed^ much good is fuppo&d to ariie from en- 
abling a young ■ Student to fiate his reaibning, 
whenever it may be necejfaryy in its moft bare and 
elementary form, and to examine any fufpedled 
reaibning of another by the fame rule. 

Thefe were the leading obje6b, which the Au- 
thor of the Organon himfelf had in view when 
he unfolded the fyftem. He has been abfurdly 
fuppofed to have forged this weapon for the pur* 
pofe of endlefs wrangling. Nothing is more oppo^ 
lite to the truth. Its principal ufe and advantage 
is to cut Jhort wrangling, by marking out pre- 
cifely the real objeA of difpute, and by confining 
the difputant to correA reafbning. Before the me* 
thod of the Syllo^fm was invented, an ingenious 

Sophiil 
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Sophift could fet at defiance the foundeil and the 
mo0L acute reafoner ; but the laws of the Syllo* 
gtfm^ if well enforced, cannot by any art be long 
evaded, and if the contending parties be of equal 
power, (which is the only way of trying the uti- 
lity of any method,) truth muji prevail. The 
pra6lice of wrangling, [Ifigat^^ as it was anciently 
called,] or fupporting an argument for the fake of 
vidtory, is adopted merely as an exercife to try 
the powers and dexterity of the di(putant, to give 
him the free ufe of his limbs, and the command 
of his \^capons! juft like thepradice of a fencing 
fchool**, or the drill of a light horfeman. And as 
this was one of the favourite exercifes in the lei- 
(urely fchools of Athens, it is no wonder that its 
author ihould have pointed out the afliftancei^ 
which might be derived to it from his own iyftem. 
But never, no never, does he by his advice, hia 
ientiments, or his example, encourage that per- 
v^flioh of the nobleft faculty of man, in ferious 
difcuilion ; on the contrary, he always fpeaks of 
>t with contempt: and he lias done what he could, 

^ It is related as a ihrewd fajing of a Nobleman, who, upon 
t>eing (hewQ the College of the Sorfoonne at Paris, and berng 
told that regular difputations had been held in their hall for 
fis centuries, afked, what they hsA fettled in all that time. To 
me the wit appears no better, than if a man. fhould a(k in a 
fencing-fchdol, how many quarrels had been ended, or how 
many men (lain there. 

by 
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by expofing all the trick and myftery of falife rea* 
foning, to fupprefs and defeat the impofture. In 
all his writings he fpoms the uie of fuch artifice : 
he never evades the difficulties of his fubje6l : he 
never feeks to diiguife or glofs over the imper- 
fedions of his reafonings; maintaining^ that it ia 
better to get near to truth, even if we cannot 
reach her, than always to iland contentedly at a 
diflance. 

Some allowance will, I hope, be made for the 
length of thefe remarks* It ariies from a con- 
vidion, that the world are greatly mifled, on this 
fubje6l, by writers of high authority, and from an 
earned defire to vindicate an illuftrious name from 
the unjufl afperfions, with which ignorance and 
frivolity delight to infult it. 

Even the candid and fagacious Locke is not 
proof againft the blind propenfity mankind feel to 
mark their difguil of the abufe of a thing by de- 
nying its ufe. How die can we account for his 
continual refledlions on the folly and uieleffiiefs 
of Logic, when in his Thoughts on Education 
he recommends that his fnend*s ion (hould be 
made to read Chillingworth ? Read Chilling^ 
worth 1 Not a page of Chillingworth is intelli- 
gible without Logic. All the diilin6Uon^ of Logic^ 
the maxims, the rules, the technical names and 
phrafes, are employed in the courfe of his con- 
loverly, not only without ioruple, but in a way 

which 
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Which would now be called pedantry andc^n^ 
tation. Hie fame adviee is repeated by Dr* Reid; 
in his Analylis of the Organon^ inferted in Lord 
Kaimes*s Sketches of the Hiftory of Man/ joined 
with many juft refie(%bns on the utility of Logic; 
and yet he manifeilly under-rates the iyilem of 
Ariftotle ; and one may colled from fbme of his 
remarks^ that he has no value for it whatever^ and 
thinks the ftudy of it a wafle of time. 

In reading through that Analyds, I confefs I 
have been ftruck with the inconfiftency of Dr. 
Heid; as well^as with the erroneous pofitions and 
interpretations he now and then advances. It 
is difficult to reconcile the tone of levity and 
difrefpe<Sl ibmetimes alTumed, with the acknow- 
ledged acutenefs, accuracy, and ingenuity, of the 
tyflem he is examining. That Ariftotle has pur* 
poiely darkened his demonilrations, by ufing 
A, B, C, iiiftead of words, is fo futile a charge, 
that one wonders how it ever appeared there^i 
The contempt exprefled for the Didum de Omni 
et iVW/o,. and the remark at the end of SeA. 5. 
on the frivolity of the whole, fyftem which is re* 
iblvable into this principle, argue either an inad- 
equate view, or a forgetfulhefs, of its true nature 
and defign^. The fame thing may be laid of tlie 

• Chap. iii. ft^, s» 

' It is the very beauty of fcience, to refolve the moft intri- 
€ate theorems mto fome fimple elementaty truth ; and that 

M wbidi 
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eo^tiir^ how fai* the SyHogJTin is ail en^e of 
Sci^cei As ati engine oi Scienee h is noty $iiA 
hever wai, Jntjpofed; 

Lord Kaimes's o^ r«tti^% that ** Ariftdtl* 
^^ himfelf n^^ attempts to apply hts fjlbgifiie 
'^ mode of feafo^ing to any fob^eid: handled by 
" hiin"— that " on Ethics, on Rhfetoric, and oh 
*^ Poetry, he argue» like a rational h^vtgy Without 
^* once putting in tjra6lice any of his awii rriles^" 
is, like many other retndrks of the fahie writer, 
iltfip^nt and fdfe: the tre&tifes he ftientiohs ard 
the moft copious fource of examples in every part 
of Logic, arid the refdlution of aii^utnentative pfcA 
f^s in thofe w^rks, into their fyllogillic ele^i 
ments, is a tommoh and eafy exercife for youhg 
ftudents. 

It is Unfortunate for the fame of Ariftoile, that 
he fhould be kndwll chiefly as the Author of ths 
Logickl Treitif^. The Tmatiib on Rhetoric is a 
itiagaiine of intelleftu&l ^riches* Under an bU 
rang^ment the moH: acdunlte perhd|»s and this 
nioft Idniinous ev^r mdrked out, the div€rfifidi 
elements of thought, 6f feeling, and of tafte^ ara 
ptefehted in due order tb the readeir'fe ntitid* N©^ 
thing i9 arbitrary, nothing gratuitoyB. Lon^ ^f^ 

which provokes Dr. Reid*s contemptuous exclamation is reallj 
the great and well-grounded boaft of Logic. 
K Kge 1 66. 4to. edit. 

perience 
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^rlfflftce widi iTKMtfkind, attentive ohfsspvsttion of hu^ 
«Qan natvipe in public and in private »Kfe, the poK- 
<tfeal kiftory g^" paft 4imes, and the occurrences of 
fcia o\Kn% age^ fumiihed him Vi^th the materials of 
4teis gj-eat work* In the courfe of *he enqoiiy, 
nothing is left untouched^ on which Rlietoric, in 
dl its branches^ has any 'bearing. H^ principles 
^ave the reCuIt of exteniive original indo^tion. Me 
<lbught them, if ever man did feek them> in the 
^v«ig {)attem of the human ^beart. All the re- 
o^fles and -wiridings 4if that bidden 4^gion he h{|3 
<explor6d ; aH its caprices and affections, whatever 
^ends to exdte, to rvifSieyAo amnk, to gratify, or 
4o <rffend jt, >have been carefully oxamined. The 
vi^eafon of 4heie phesnomena is demonftrated, the 
method of creating them is explained. The third 
Sock €ontaips a 'body of i*ules ifor good writing, 
<lraced to thofe natural principles, out of which 
4h6y a^l grow, aqd illuftrated by exjunples, which 
-his own intimate acquaintance with' "the beft 
{xiets and orators of ^Qreece readily fuppUed. Uh^ 
whole is a text-book of 'human jfeeling ; a floret 
4ioufe of tafte; an exemplar of condenfed and 
acoiuate, but unilbmily .clear and candid, rea- 
<ibding. 

•It would lead metoo lar, if I were to do jufiice 
4o my own feelings on this fubjedl. <^hefe works 
^11 perhaps ^be mentioned again, when I come to 
^iieat partiod^y-of our^plan of Study* -In 4he 

Bl mean 
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megtti time let it be obferved, that the writings of 
this great Philofopher on Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Ethics, and Politics, were not merely differtations 
and eflays, fuch as procure fame to the writers, if 
they contain but forae valuable hints and opinions 
difFufely argu^ : they are not merely critical dta'-- 
tribes and ingenious detached arguments, improve- 
ments upon former theories. But they are, what 
is the higheft and moft laborious effort of human 
intelle<^,^ entire fyfiem^ moulded into a full and 
perfect fhape ; they are buildings planned and 
raiiekl from their foundation by the fame hand, 
and carefiilly finifhed in all their parts. Nothing 
feems to have been too vaft for his comprehenfive 
mind; nothing too minute or intricate for his 
fagacity^ 

He is accufdd indeed of feva^ judgment of 
thofe who went before him, of a didlatorial fpirit, 
of jealoufy againft his contemporaries, of pride 
and arrogance. . As thefe charges are mifui>- 
ported by proof, it is enough to fay that I have 
met with no proof of them in his writings. 
And they may in general be refuted by that 
fentiment of his own, that noble charadteriftic, 
^hich oflen raifes the clamours of little minds, 
an uniform zeal in the caufe of truth — a fettled 
devotion which fufFers no other paffion to in- 
terfere with it. A fenthnent, which I cannot 
but recommend to the attention of this Re- 

: viewer. 
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viewer^ \( ever he fhould feel himielf wavfering 
between his prejudice and his copfciende* : 

Let me difmifs this fedlion the^ with a tranfla- 
tion of that honeft and manly conclufion to his 
Organon, in which he aflerts his claim to origin 
nality^ with fearleflhefs indeed and freedom, but 
without arrogance. Tlie fubftance of the paf* 
iage has been well given by Dr* Reid*", although 
he has. miftaken the meaning of the text in two 
or three places, efpecially in the laft fentence. I 
Ihall follow his method in rendering it, correding 
him only where he is evidently wrong. 

" Of thofe things which may be called inven-- 
^^ tions, fome have been begun only in a former 
*^ age, and have gfown up to perfedtion by means 
*^ of fucceflive improvements ; fome are the work 
*^ of the firft inventer, but remain in a rude ftate 
*^ till enlarged and improved by other hands. 
^* The chief merit however belongs to the be- 
^* ginner.* For the beginning, though fmall, is 
*^ the moll difficult ; to add to it by degrees, and 
*^ complete it, is comparatively eafy. 

" Now with regard to the Dialectic art, tliere 
^^ was not fomething done, and fomething re- 
** maining to be doqe : there was abfolutely no- 
*^ thing done. For thofe who profefled the art of 

^ Page 22 J, Lord Kaimes. 

^Mif. 
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^ di^QkatioB rerembled t^ Rhetoiiciane of ^Sm-- 
^^ gias's ichooL « As thefe oompofed oratione, 4b 
•* the Cither framed arguiBeiyte^ whicll migbt'^uit, 
" as they imagined, moft occafions. Thefe their 
" fchdlors foon learned. But they were in this 
^ manner only fumiihed with the materials pK>- 
" dnced ^by the art : the art itfelf they did not 
•* learn. It was juft as if a man, profeffmg to teadh 
" you »how to ppoteft the feet from injury, (houki 
'^ bring you fhoes of all forts .and (bies. fie does 
"peifhaps %y fo doM^g anfwer your ppefent piir- 
•* pofe ; tut he does not, as he profefllbs to do^ 
** t^ach yoH the ^rt of providing for yourfelf. 

^* Upon -Rhetoric indeed much has been ill- 
^ ready written ; ,but -on the art of reafoning, no- 
•' thing'! /the whole of what I have eompofed <m 
^*'that fiibje6t is from myf^lf ; and it»has<:€!ift «ne 
** mueh pains. And (hould you find "upon €x- 
** amination that my fyflem, though deriving -no 
** 'benefit from former labours, is yet inot unwor^ 
"'thy of companion with others, whic^h have by 
" flow degrees been brought to perfedion, I have 
♦' only to exprefs tny hope, that you wfflfor^ve 
** what may Ije left undone \ and t^fft What 
** has been done *will meet with a favourable ac- 
" ceptanee." 

« It Ihauld be obfcrvcd, that the Hypothetical Sylldgifnj. 
«f which he promifesy in the firft book of the Firil Analyticsj^ 
to treat more fully afftiinKatds^ is jUtog^ther emitted. 

CHAP. 
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^ J^aThlnatUfu of a Criticifm, in the 2Sth Number 
* 6/ the Edinburgh Review, on Fatcone/s Edi^ 
f timdfStrabo. 



JdEFORE I proceed to exatniiie the juftice of 
the Reviewer*^ criticiftns, and the truth of his ad 
fettions, it m^y be as wdl to cxjrmd what was 
pefhapd 6nly a miftaken opinion, concerning the 
iTefpotifibility of the Unhrerfity for works printed 
with the approbation and affiftance of the Dele- 
gates of the Prefs. 

Th6 Clarendon Prefs has been liberrfly en* 
dowed, tiud the management of its concerns is 
fentruftrf by the tJniverfity to a board of Eleven 
Members, called Delegates of the Pwfs, who 
derive no tmolument from their office. They 
hiT^e the entif^ dilpofel of its ftmds t they dh^eA 
what ktoks ftiall be printed ; and to what extent 
the Authors tft the Editors fli^ll be favoured widt 
theit aid. A conftattt and regular fupply iflues 
lh)m this preft of Bibles, Common Prayer Books^ 
Aftd tepfintfed editibtts of 1?he moll delul works. 
iPeffows who ptc^&St impwved editions often fub- 
tti\i iSttdr pMpof^s to the Boards wfaidi are alwaytsi 

attentively 



attentively confidered, and encouraged in propor- 
tion to the opinion entertained of the conip>e- 
tency of the perfon, and the general merits of his 
plan. If the plan be adopted, the money for carry- 
ing it on is fupplied, and the whole rifk is thrown 
upon the public fund. It is alfo common for un- 
dertakings of this kind to originate with the De- 
legates themfelves ; and in that cafe individuals 
are fought out, wliolare thought well qualified for 
conduding them, and who have given, either in 
public or private, fome proof of their fitnefs. 

In none of thefe proceedings do the Del^ates 
take -on them that kind of relponfibility which be- 
longs to the Editor of a work, except as far as 
the printing is concefned,^ For the general plan^ 
and the general competency of the perfon em- 
ployed, they are refponfible, but not for the de- 
tail of the execution. Miftakes both in matter 
^nd in language may be made, for which an 
Editor may be blamed: but the dilgrace attached 
-to thefe miftakes cannot i© any faimefs be im- 
puted tQ the Delegates ; efpecially if the work 
contain valuable materials procured by their 
ineans^ and openly communicated to the wprld. 

With thefe general remarks premifed, let us 
proceed to examine the charge brought againft 
the Univerfity by this Reviewer. The introdu6lory 
reflexions I leave untouched : they are intended 
pnly to heighten the efFedl, of what follows: and 

• ' if 
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if I can (hew that what follows is falfe, unjufiy 
;and igfiorant, the efficacy of this rhetorical flpu- 
ri(h will not be gr^at. 

The writer clearly does not pretend to be a 
'Logician ; or to underftand when two propoii- 
tioQS are oppofed to each other. For infiance^ he 
lays, " the mod confident hopes are excited, that 
/* every new impreffion of a claillc volume from 
** the Clarendon Prefs will exhibit it with every 
" remaining obfcurity or ambiguity explained.** 
But this hope, he adds, is conflantly difappointed : 
and why ? " becaufe, although this learned body 
** have occafionally availed themfelves of the la- 
** gacity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, 
*^ Heyn^, and oihtr foreign profeflbrs, they have, 
** of late, added nothing of their own.'* Where 
infult and abufe are uppermoft in a writer's mind, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his reafon. The 
abfurdity of faying that editions ilTuing from the 
Oxford Prefs are inferior to expedlation, becaufe 
they incorporate the labours of foreign critics of 
^he iirll eminence, inftead of Britifh, is too groft 
to require a comment. 

The reader is next reminded of an ^^ unhappy 
'^ attempt at an improved edition of Apollonius 
'* Rhodius,'' by whith the critic fuppofes " the 
^^ Graduates of Oxford were fatisfied that degrees 
^^ neither implied nor conferred faience^ but that 
^* a man migh^ tjecpipe a Majier of Arts without 

p *^ polieiling 
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•* poflelling any knowledge or (kill whatlbefver ifi 
'* that particular art which he profclfled, «ll4 
** which he was chofen and appointed to pradi^ 
'*' for the benefit of the community.*' 

If the edition be a bad otje, where ife %h6 lieefi 
of exaggeration ? At any rate it has no bufiflfeA 
h^re. I do not call it a good edition : Ibut it 15 4l 
vfefvl one ; and, notwithftanding the wrong read- 
ings which it has, I vnW undertake to match the 
latinity of the Editor agairtft that of this Critic, 
if ever hie fliould favour the world with a 'limilttt' 
attempt. 

The quotation above is fomewhat abridged! 
The following 1 give entire. 

'^ Certain it is, that no fuch attempt has been made 
*' fince, except in the fingie and minute, but Very 
" fuccefsful inftance of Ariftotle's Poetics ; Which waft 
'^ produced by an atixiliary volunteer, refidinjg in the 
** metropolis, engaged in lyfinefs, and nefver fecluded 
*' from the avocations of fociety . By mot enjoying *tht 
^^^leifwrey perhaps, he never contrafted the indolenoe 
**or apathy of a Monk; but prciefved »the 'a£tivity, 
'^ even by the diftradion of his fiibultide. fiis tana^ 
^' Hands in the title-page plain Thdntes Tyrwhitt— 
^ without any decor&five adjutiflt dr ftitle of 'degretor^ 
^ though it would have ^ne honour to the /proiofieil 
<' which the moft exaitad feat bfQ^aitungodiddCbe-^ 
«ftbw." . 

Left it fhould be imagined that there 'is 'amy 

truth 
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truth In wba^ the Ri^^i^er. Intijpfiftte^ th^t Typ- 
wbitt iMk no. depree ai Oxford, and i^« noi even 
a member of the Univerfity:^ I will add a vtery brief 
fummar^ of fa6ts and dates concerning that illuf^' 
triou% critic. 

VLe was born in 1730; came from Eton to 
Queen's College, Oxford, 1747 ; took the Degree 
of B. A. in 1750 5 was ele<£led Fellow of Merton 
in 1755 ;| took the Degree of M. A. in 1756; 
j^id remained Fellow of that College feven years ; 
i^ e. till ,1762 ; when he was made Clerk of the 
IJoufe of Commons, and refigned his Fellow- 
fbjp. Hf qyitted all public employment in 17^8 ; 
^om which time till his death in 17^Q, he oc- 
cupied himfelf chiefly in critical and other literary 
ftudies, to which the greater part of his former 
life had been devoted. His Poetics is a pofthu- 
mous publication from ^nfinilhed notes, and the 
title ijage was of courfe arranged by another hand. 

The nex.t prelimin^iy phar^e relates to the 
edition opmmonly called the Grenville Homer. 

^ l^fc editors, he faysy have reUgzoufllj/ retained aU 
f^ the errors of Clarke's' edition, even thofe introy^ 
^ dueed oa-the autfaority. <rf njere conje^ure, and i^ 
€' ibdaiioeS'wfaQte itm txm reading, Ivu} been twjce ber 
** fore publiihed on the authority pf the Vei?etian Ma- 
*^ nufcript. • One of thefe fo appalled us, in the aoth 
« line of the firft Iliac^^ af. to i^eter us from all further 

Fa " critical 
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^ critical examination : for, when a. grofs violation at 
^^ idiom in the ufe of the moods and voices^ introduced 
^^ arlitrdrily to iupply a defeft in the metre^ neither 
^^ excited fufpidon, nor fuggefted inquiry, no one who 
^ values his time can think it worth while to go &r^ 
^* ther*/* 

To this I anfwer, that the Editors have not 
religiau/ly retained all the errors of Clarke*s ecU-- 
^ion— that although CIarke*s text was the bafis^ 
many readings were corre6led during its pro- 
grefs through the prefs, on the authority of MSS^ 
' collations in the editions of Emefli and Villoiibn^ 
and of a MS. in New College Library. Of thefe 
new readings there are twenty-Jive in the two 
firfl books of the Iliad, and near three hundred 
in the whole Poem. In the Odyfley there are 
above one hundred and fifty ; and the collations of 
the Harleian MS. by Porfon, fome of which are 
incorporated with the text, are given entire at the 
end of the volume. 

Now, with regard to the 20th line of the firft 
Diad, which fo appalled the Reviewer, it may be 
proper firf]: to fiate, that the plan of the edition 
was fimply to give the text. No critical remarks 
or difcuflSons were to be introduced. No reading 
therefore was to be received which required dif- 
cuflion to fupport it. . 

The 
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The 20th line in Clarke runs thus, 

TLouia if [Ml Xu<raiTff f /Xijv, rd S* avoiva icp^to-^c. 
In the editions of Wolfius ^ and Heyne it is, 
UcuSa y Ijxol AT2AI TE f /Xijv, tA 8* Sinoim AEXES0AI. 
Clarke has a note of fome length, giving rea* 
fons for rejecting Xu(r»Tij which had been a com- 
mon reading, and Xua-atrS-e, which Barnes had 
adopted, and ending with a conjecture that xj- 
iroiTB is the true reading : but as Xweun had the 
authority of the Vatican and Florentine MSS. 
he prefers it. J" Ifioi he himfelf prefers to ii fioi, as 
being more emphatic, but he does not alter the 
text. He obje6ls to the reading, 

UoCRa SI iMi ATSAI tb f iXijv, tol 8* airoiy« AEXE:0AIj 
as not agreeing in conftru6lion with what follows, 
'pJ^PfAtvoi. To this objedlion Ertiefti has fihcc 
replied, by pointing out fimilair cafes of con- 
ftru(Slion ; but he exprefles no difapprobation of 
XwoLiTt, and no preference of the other. The 
reading is alfo confirmed by the Venice and other 
MSS. which have ^^kt^om, although with Xwmr^^ 
inftead of xZa-ou t«. Bentley conjedlured Xucr^yrf, 
which would certainly accord with the fenfe and 
conflru6lion ; but it is not neceflary to have rch 
courfe to that remedy. 

^ Wolfius indeed readf> without aligning his authority^ roL 

After 
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After this view of the cafe, I will leave it to the 
reader, to determiae whether he ever met with a 
more defpicable inftance of conceited pedantry, 
than the exclamation of the Reviewer, that he 
was appalled at this reading, and could go no 
farther ; a reading which Clarke preferred to that 
fince adopted by Heyne and others : and whether 
an edition which took Clarke's text as a bafis 
could have made the propofed alteration, againfl 
Clarke's deliberate judgment, without affigning 
a reafon ; to do which was not compatible with 
the plan laid down. Thus too there are, belides 
that already noticed, two other pofitive untruths 
in this (ingle ferttence of the Review. For Xva-ocire 
is not a reading introduced arbitrarily : and xZaroti 
rt has n0t the authority of the Venetian MS. 
whidh, as publifhed by Villoifon, reads Xwra^n. 

; '' All this however is by way of prelude to the 
main attack. He goes on to fay, with admirable 
confiftency, that having obferved this degeneracy 
and ignorance in Oxford Editions, he now '^ ctm-- 
^^^Jidently expe&eiT a. moft complete edition of 
Sirabo : and adds, 

« We therefore learned, widi much fatisfaAion, that 
'^ no pains nor expenfe had been fpared in obtaining 
" collations of manufcripts from the libraries on the 
^* Continent, as well as from thofe at home : hut that 
** t^a materials would be worthy of tlie artifis, and the 

" folidity 
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«* Solidity 0f At fub/iruSiUm corre^ond vwith th^ 
•« weight and lextent of the edifices .'J ; . - : 

Jn the fame page, aftef kUedging that^ dus' 
ftudent has a right to ^elaini the Bditor'6 ijudgu 
ment of preference feimoog the tv^arious^ readiiigsj' 
he proceeds ; . ' . : 

^'This claim becomes iftron^r npiduin the xffflce-of 
^ editor is mnSertaken ly- a learned iody, whoTe^ibnifi*' 
*^ aefe is public Irtftril&ion, or is delegated by tlam\t9 
^'Jkch of their mkomhers as are'deemed moft competent 
<' to exprels the judgm^t, arid exeroife the authoritjr 

" of the whole from fuch a fynod of critics^ 

^^ the republic of letters have a right to expeft a work — 
•* not merely the raw materials of one, fee." 

To ithifi the baft anfwer will be a reference to 
the .ftatement already given refpe6ling the Dele- 
gates of the Prefs. The paflage admits of no 
other, and deferves no other, at leaft no other of 
a literary kind. The claufe, "is delegated by 
^^themtojuch of their members &cr will becon- 
iidered immediately. 

For the fake of convenience, then, it may be 
better firft to difpatch fome aflertions of an extra- 
ordinary kind, although they do not lie in exadl 
order, and then to examine more at large the 
philological criticifms. Thefe aflertions, as they 
are not commonly met with in good fociety, it 
is difficult to defpribe by any proper title. In- 

« Page 43 a. 

deed. 
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deedy {o numerons are they, that I am perfuaded^ 
if the writer had only refided a fortnight amon^ 
thlB Houyhnhntns, he would have compelled that 
' nation to enrich their, language. The firft of 
(hem 189 when criticiiing a note of the Editor's, 
he calls it^ 

'^ A paflage from the Univerfity prefs, and the pen 
^ of a difiingui/bed Graduate, fele&ed from the whole 
^ body, at an advanced period of Ikfry to conduct the 
^ greateft work that it had undertaken for more than 
^ a century preceding^^/' Splendid^ mendax^ ! 

The truth is, the Editor never was a Graduate, 
he was not a member of the Univerfity, when he 
undertook this work : he was not then at an ad^ 
vanced period of life: he refided here a little more 
than a twelvemonth during the progrefs of it, 
chiefly that he might enjoy the fociety of literary 
men, and the ufe of the libraries : he was not ^^Je- 
*^ leSled therefore from the whole body^ nor indeed 
was hefeleSled by the Univerfity at all. All this, 
however, the Reviewer aflerts, that he may have 
an opportunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian 
Latin ; a phrafe which he repeats with a degree of 
aflurance, not undeferving of a coarfer epithet. 

* Page 437. 

* Sflendide, of the fidl magnitude. If the reader is not fa- 
miliar with Horace, he will find a learned commentary on this 
icpreffion, in Congreve -, Love for Love* A6t II. So. 5. 

Findar 
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ftndar gave good advice^ fx> a Prinee, ^iv^iidh m&y 
not be urifuifable to a Rdviewir. ; - . 

• '•■ ' 'KETE yA^<r(rrtv. ■"' '' " * .'" ' " 

(rei, ftfycL rot (pifBTcit ' , . . 

nif o-cB'fF* TToXKaiv Te^fiiof 

\ '■'- • ''Ei7W.\ • ■•/ ' ■";■.! ^ '. *"' 

XaXxetia brings up a familiar image, by Which 
a certain irioral quality is fometimes indicate, not 
of the mpft amiable kindJ If the Reviewer mieant 
to comply with this precept when he Wrote; he 
fhould have/taken care to follow it throughout: 
but he has 'been as unhappy in the choice of^ an 
anvil, as any gentleman of his prpfeflion ever was. 
Let us now examine forne more Work from the 
&me forge. 

" We have neverthelefs perufed the whole attentively ^ 
** and can again aflert, that the printers have done their 
**duty in rendering very accurately that which waJB 
•* put before them. The accuracy is, however, that of 
** the Chitiefe tailor, who, iii making a new coat from 
*^ an old one, copied all the dams, patches and blemifhes, 
** which he found in the pattern. In the fame manner 
*^ here, every error of the prefsy and ufual inaccuracy of 
'* fpelling that had crept into the Amfterdam text, is 
^ religioujly retained ^" 

Again: 
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''merely a repetition of X^a^lpaQ'f i who docis oo^ 
'^ appear to l^ve/uji^riiitend^ tJ»e |>riiUi)E^> or to have 
^ correded it at all hiioxfelf; wbefice errors have ac- 
^' cumulated on errors : which are all carefuUiJi embalm^ 
*' ed and preferved in the fplendid edition before us.*' 
Ibid. 

The beft anfwer that can be given to theie 
^t^aifgps ha$ already appeared in the Gentl^eman^a 
]^f9g92ixle fcN- September 1$09. A Ipng lift of 
r^^diQ^ in the Oxiprd editiwj together with 
thpfe of the An>flerdam edition of which they 
9n^ correfliQnSj is there inferted. It is noedlel!^ 
to repeat the pa^rticulars here : but I cannot da 
bett;er than copy the remarks with which the 
writer of that article follows up his lift. 

** You have here, Mr. Editor^ more thai) PyHy Cor^^ 
** fusions of the Amfterdam editiouj^ within the conpafs 
« i^fwvc ttm one kundre4Jucce^ve pug^ of tbe Oxrv 
« fprd edition. Thi$ lift dotyi. not include, any whicb 
^ are iperely accentual ; and it is confined XQ the tex^ 
*Vthpy^h the verfion'and notes would baye ftiMUed a 
^ ftill larger number. I have alfo, examined more tha^ 
*' 300 of the fubfequent pages, and they bear thefamf^ 
*' teftimony to. the q^ttentive perufal of which the He* 
*' viewer bpafts, and afford the fame^ ground for an un- 
** qualified reliance on bis candour, and his fcrupulouy 
** love of truths/' 

« Gent. Mag. S^pt 4809, page j^ i . 

Equally 
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' JSc(t)aUy undeferving of fe^iea with his. aHerr 
Cidhs ate ^ doc^nea and opimops of jlite wi^ 
happy critic. In the firft difplay indeed of the^ 
rttjBiy be olderyed the fao^e.^fing^^oiis fgirit as 
in the f^srmer part, He treat? thp l^^^cem^ 
the Notes; as if they prpceeded from; the fapie 
pw ; whet^as the writer of the Preface inforpis 
him in ih^/Rrfk piir^^h> that, the ^i^w wa? 
bis Uncki and that (h^ having been dead njany 
year3) regard for his m^tiory, was one motive 
whiph impdM him to thi^ undertaking The 
Preface goes on to;fay> thatthaJBditor i^ever de>* 
iigned a revifal of the Text of Strabo ; and that 
he u>€ts Juppfied with the new CQllaticm, pro^ 
cured at gteat expenc^^ by the liberality of th^ 
Univerjity (^ Oatfori. This Preface is dated 
i^a^&oniK^^: which too being prefixed to a Book on 
Geography* one would hftrdly have eipedled to 
&e interpreted as it is by thii» QentleqruMii ^' writtei]! 
'' in the Univerfity of Oxfoid^,:' 
. Ai&miqg tl^t this ilain h^ongs tpit^heprop- 
ceed9 to handle it voy roughly ; but, not content 
with tipticing errorli> he Ventures upon fornix 
critical difiertation. The, pal&ge of the. Prefaci^ 
on which he remarks is this. 

Caetemm agam uti potero, et, 1! nihil aliud afibfam, 
faltem ea recenfebo, quae ratioiiem operis <t^ cdoceant,' 

O % quibus 
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i]uib«8 fftbCd^i iiiftrud:a eft hasc Strabonis edidd, vel 
« qtt« aliqua ex. parte increanenta earn fumpfiffib ooiiti* 

Th^ phrafe, *^ edoceant quibus in/iruSla efi^ 
he fays^ would not be admitted in any place^ 
** where ignorance is rtalt privileged by degrees 
^* of icience ;*" and that to make it Latin we muft 
either write^fc^rfia qui^m Qvjit^ inftead of eft. 

I do not defend the ^rafe; but the fault is 
common : and this critic has not pointed out what 
principle it violates : he only fays generally, that 
although the proper and difcriminative yfeof the 
Indicative and Subjun6live moods be often a 
point of extreme nicety, yet in this cafe the 
error is grofs and obvious — a remark, which is 
of no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it^ 
when referring to the fame pailage *, the ufe of the 
Indicative with the relative pronotm^ fubordinate 
to another verb. Before many pages are read, it 
will probably be made evident, that this remark 
proceeded from entire ignorance of the true na- 
ture o( quibus: and the point is one of fuch fre^ 
iquent occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be exs> 
(fcufed for treating it at fome length. 

, The difficulty then of deteripining the proper 
mood in fu,ch cafes arifes chiefly from the am- 
jbiguity of the Latin oblique cafes ctyus, cut, quern, 

* Page 436, 1. 16. 
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&c. in the fingiJar nurriber^ and all the cafes qui, 
ipiibusy qtue, &c. in the plural : and this ambiguity 
is caufed, by their belonging to different nomina- 
tives, Quis and Qui. Thefe words are derived^ 
as Perizonius has well ftiewn ^ from the different 
Greek roots, tU and Ko^, and in the old Latin 
preferved a diftin6lion in their oblique cafes, till 
in procefs of time the Relative Qui in mofl: of 
thofe cafes became fubftituted for the interrogative 
rlq \ In fome inftances, indeed, the cafes peculiar 
to Quis were incorporated with the decleniion of 
Qui\ as Quewy Quid, Qui and Quibus, for which 
the original cafes of Qui were Qwwm, Quod, Quo, 
and Queis. Cujus and Cui were common per^ 
haps to both from the firft: flill the main fa<ft is 
cl6ar, that the diflin6lion in every cafe but the 
INominative was loft, and fometimes even there, 
3S Plant* Curcul. I. 2. 54. 

Now it is a common rule, that where the 
fubje6t of a fentence is known and definite"*, the 
indicative mood is to be ufed : where it is un^ 

^ Not. ad Sandt. lib. iii. c. 14. 

' Ceter^m in obliquis caiibus, etiam ad interrGgationeiQ» 
adhibueruQt illa^ quae ab Relative Qui defcendunt. Nam in 
obliquU hie rurfus in unam voculam confuderunt Latini iimul 
relationis ct inUrrogat'umis vim. Not. ad an^. iii. 14. 

^ Unlels the fentence be conditional or dependent, or implj 
jbme contingency 3 of which cafes we fliall ibon (peak mors 
particularly. 

known 
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knowft and. itvlefimte^. the JkbjanSlive. Thiflj, 
however, does not hold ^ith pure Interrogatwes / 
in them the fame mood \% ufed as in the cafe 
of aiiertion; and the reafon perhaps is^ that the 
tone of voice, the dire<Sl af^cation to another 
perfon, fufficiently proves that we are not aflert- 
faig any, thing. But wherever any doubt or 
indefinite deibription is intended, whi^h charadfcer 
i&tdenoted by the pronouns and nouns called inr 
d^nite, the fubjun^Slive is ^nployed. This In;- 
definite^ however, if attentively coniidered, will 
be found to correfpond very clofely with the In- 
terrogative* It is in fa6i the feme word. T/f 
in Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both fenfes* 
And the.ii^ibn is.manifeft : for there is the faoi^ 
fiate of: mind, the^ame uncertainty in each ca&« , 

Quid exijlimas de hac quasftione? 

indicates the fame ftate of mind as, 

Qm^,exijiim^t de hac quaeflione, incertutn eft. 

And in all cafes where a queftion is aikc4 by 
Quisy the fame thing might be exprefled with 
Quis and the JubjunSlive mood^ in the form of a 
propofition about which we are doubting. TTie 
feme holds of Cur, which in the interrogative 
form requires an Indicative ; in the form of a fen- 
tence denoting uncertainty, a Subjundlive. And 
thus the Beyiewer*s objedlion to the fentence in 
note pag. 48, is valid : '^ Cur omifit Strabo expe- 

^Mitionon 
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^ dittonem maritimam regnante. Necho fa6lain^ 
^ nefcio.'' If it were a que/iion, ending dXfaBam^ 
dmifit would be right: hut being an aflertioo. 
with mjcioy it required omiferit; yx^ ajs Ja the, 
exampfe above given, where Quid exiJiimas^Atk 
refolyed into Quid ead/iimet, incertum eji. But 
though he is right in his objection, he iiB plainlji^ 
Ignorant of ievery principle on which it .rdlsi:^ 
as will further appear prefently. 

It i^ then by confounding the Indefinite with 
the '!R^Iative^. that miflakes are continually made) 
in the ufe of nioods. The Relative^ as a Rela-. 
^iv^^ requires no particular mood after, it. It 
refers to ibme antecedent; and if that antecedent^ 
. be certain and definite, or if tlie Relative iatrodjjicq 
a fedl.or independent aflertion, it will naturally 
have the Indicative mood : Thus, 

' Nihil feciam infolenter, neque te taK velicietitia vel 
natiura prsditum hortabor, ut ad eas te referas artes^ 
qiiUm a pritnis tetnporibiis mtatb (ludiuin'ttitim de^ 
• d^i } tahtum dioam, q^aod te fpero appr6bktixnim> me, 
p(>ll;€^qiiam Uli arti, oui^fi&duerafkfmhH efle loci, nequo 
In curia, lieque in ford viderem, omnem saeam^cufam 
s^ue opeiram: ad Phflofophiam contmitfie ^. 
* £x quo ego yeiii ad ea, qtuBftteranms fsgot et tix< inter 
nos de forore in Tufculano locuti ^« 



» Cic, Ep. Fam. iv. j, 
• Ep. ad Alt. v. 1. 

Hort«mur 
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Hortemur. liberos noftros, caeterofque quorum glorw 
i\obis et dignitas cbara ejiy ut animo rei magnitudlnenpi 
(SOmpIeftantur^ neque lis aut praeceptis, aut magiftris^ 
aiit exercitationibus, quihus utuntur omnes, fed aliis 
quibufdam; fe id^ quod expetunt, confequi pofiei confi- 
dant P. 

When t^e Antecedent is lefs certain and de- 
finite, or when the aflertion is vague and diffi- 
dent, the indicative is not ufed. 

Hie qucp agantur, qu8eq[ue aBaJinti ea te et Uteris 
miiltorum et nuntils cognofcere arbitror: quaeautem 
pofitajimt in conjeftura, qtueque mihi videntur fore, ea 
puto tibi a me fcribi oportere % 

Here, although the latter things are called 
€onJ€Siural and probable, yet the affertion that 
ttiey are {o is ahfolute; which aflertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally ufes the In- 
dicative mood. 

I The mofl frequent cafes of error however are 
where, as in the paflage quoted from: the Preface, 
th^ Relative is fuppofed to be ufed, although it is 
in fa6l the Indefinite, and an Indicative is made 
to follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable 
^o this error, becaufe the relative and indefinite 
are ex^refled by different words.; and perhaps 
tibie beft praSiical rule for a ftudent acquainted 

r De Orat. i. f . 19. See alfo other examples^ ibid. §. 2j. 
< Ep. Fam; i. 5. 

with 
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^th both languages, is to confider what wprd 
would be employed in Greek. If rig, troTogy oTog, 
o^^, ofTTTt^y would have prefented themfelves, in- 
ilead of the pure relative oq^ moft probably he 
will decide at once for the Subjundlive. In the 
Preface, 'rrolotq perhaps, rather than r^cr*, would 
have been ufed where quibus ilands ; certainly not 
cTg. Thus : 

Cujus mihi videbar et fidelitatem erga te perfpexiiTe, 
et ndlTe locum quem apud te is teneret '• 

^'VLvrnti would have been ufed in Greek (not ^v) 
uflevy or perhaps nvoiy or ototVy before rci^^v. 

The full dodrine is of fuch extent, that I 
mufl: be cautious how I venture upon it here*. 

' Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 6. 

* There is indeed no queftion in grammar more fubtle and. 
Intricate than the do6trine of the Subjunctive Mood. It 
would require a much longer difcuiiion than theie pages will 
admit to fift it thoroughly : but as it is a kind of moot point 
among grammarians, a few hints from one who has often 
confidered the fubje^ may not be unacceptable. I am far from 
propoling this as a complete theoxy, or as one which is very 
fatisfa^iy even to myfelf : and I am aware that the princi- 
ples do not veft upon a fufficiently broad baiis of Indu6tion. 

To me then it has appeared, that the ufe of the Subjunctive 
Mood may be referred to three general beads, which I cannot 
precifely defcribe without the aid of Logical terms. 

ift. When the Subject of the fentence is uncertain, vague^ 
or tnd^mte. 

2dly. Whm the Predicate is of that kind, 

3dly. When the P&edication or Sentence it/elf is not dire^, 
btu dependent uponjmething elfe. 

H Cf 
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There are numerous principles of a fubotdinato 
kind^ with exceptions to all of theni) and many 

Of tb^ Jirfl kind, SLTc all thofe fentenccs where the yetb is 
(Coftne6led with (^, or any of its oaies^ which are mor^ 
liumerous th^n are commonly imagined } or where the telatrfm 
16 refolvable into Quifiam, Qualis, Qukunqtu\ or where^ after 
the relative ^t, we can fuppofe a parentheds of this (brt, 
5* wbo/oever be ma^ be'* E. g. 

^ua de me populi^^ opinio^ nefcio. Clar, Oat. C 51. 

Neque is fum qui dkffutem. 

Erant tamen^ quihus videretur, Clar. Orat. 58. 

J^i ita dicat, ut a multis probaretur. lb. 50. 

Atqiie ego praeclare intelligo, me in eorum commemora* 
tione verfari, qui nee babitijint oratores, ntcfuerint, lb. 49. 

In the firft of thele^ Qua comes from the Indefinite Jgw/r* 
In all the others^ Qui means z,fort, a clafs, a defcriftion of peo- 
pie. In the fame chapter fix)m which the lafl example is 
taken, when the writer fpeaks of d^nite ferjons, he ufe^ the 
Indicative Mood, 

De iis autem> quos ipfi i/idimus^ neminem fere prseterkultti- 
mus eorum;! quos aliquandp dicentes vuUmus, Clar. prat« 49* 

Ofibejecond kind are thofe fentences in which tbe PteAcate 
if meant to be taken wuitb fpme latitude: not in its (iri^bft and 
moft definite fenfe $ and whea no ftrofs is laid opoti that part 
of the proportion ) a9> 

Omnium, quos quidem ego audiv^rim. Clan Orat. 55. 

Epiftolas . . . « • turn videlicet data^ cum ego me noti 
belie baberem. Cic. Att. 5. 11. 

In Cumano cum efim, venit ad me> quod mihi pet^^* 
tum fuit, Horteniius, Cic. Att. 5. 2. 

Wben I <was not quite weU\ JOumg my fiay in %be mgh- 
bourbood of Cuma. Whdre obferve, " quod mihi pergratun^yiM^/* 
has the Indicative. 

Nos Tarentl quos cum Pompeio dialogpB de RepuUicAi^tf- 
hterimus, ad te perfcribemus. Cic. Att. $* S* 

But 
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ftiixed cafes. But the fingle principle jtift laid dowti 

will be found to fimplify the matter greatly, which 

« 

But when fomething" more diftinft is intended by the Pre- 
dicate, the Indicative Mood il preferred. 

£x quo ego vent ad ea> qua Jueramus ego et tu inter 
nos locuti. Cic. Att. 5. i. 

Me pofteaquam illi arti, cut fiudueram^ nihil eHe loci • .' ^ 
viderem. Ep. Fam. 4. 3. 

Quatenus de religione dicebat, cuique tti jam obfi^lti non 
foterat, Bibulo aflenfum eft. Ep. Fam. i. 2. 

Illud quod eft, quaJecumque eft, probat. Claf. Orat. j2. 

Omnes caufae m?ji\m7R-quacufnque erant. lb. 6^. 

A remarkable inftance of thb diftin^lion of Moods founded 
in the nature of the Predicate occurs in the fame pafTage of 
Livy; 

Senatorum omnium, quique magiftratus Capuae, Atellae, Ca- 
taliae^^^^^^.bona venire Capuae juflerunt : libera corpora qua 
venundari placueraty Romam mitti» et Romse venire. Llv. 26. 
34. See alfb a paiTage from Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 5. quoted 
above in page 48. 

It b not always eafy to diftinguilti accurately this caie from 
the third \ that is/ where the ivhole fentence is dependent upon 
ibme word or fentence going before^ to which therefore it is faid 
to be fuhjoined. Nothing however is more frequent than a 
ientence with the fubjun<SHve mood, in which both the Subje£t 
and the Predicate are ^rfe6tiy defined, becaufe there is a de- 
pendency of the virhole fredication on fomething elfe. 

Cui quidem ego, me cum rogaret, ut adellem in Senatu> ea- 
dem omnia . • • . oflendi me eile di^urum. £p. Fam. 4. x. 

Cum means^ "upon his afking me," not fimply when, or 
*' at the time when, he a(ked me.'* If the point of time merely 
18 to be noted^ the Indicative will ierve ; as 

Cum de tuis rebus geftis agehatur, inCerviebam honori tuo. 
Ep. Fam. 3. 13. 

■ a If 
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it is hoped may be admitted as fome excuie for tiu^ 
long digreffion. It is however infuch points as the^ 

If the preceding claule be in the potential mood> all the 
fubordinate dauies, although meriJy dejcnptivej (unlels intended 
to introduce Ibme independent fa6t>) muft be in the Subjunc- 
tive : and this is what is commonly meant by confecutlve 
moods. Thus^ 

Juflerunt . . • . xtf quis eorum^ qui Cafua fiujfent, duM 
fort^ claufa eJferUi in urbe maneret, Liv. 26. 34. 

Ne, which governs the principal claufei extends it» power to 
all the fubordinate ones, So> Ut faltatio quaedam nafcerUtoTf 
sui/aliatum Titius nomm ejfet, Clar« Orat. 62. 

But if the preceding, claufe be in the indicative, the (iib* 
•rdinate deicriptive claufe is alfo indicative. 

M. Atilius ReguluSy aijus,*ex iis qid ad Cafuam fuerani^ 
maxima au6toritas erat in coniilio, inquit, &c. Liv. 26. 33. 

In the fpeeches of Livy indeed, or of any Latin hiftoriaa^ 
may be feen a very finking illuflration of the nature of thia 
mood. When the fpeeches are given in the^ third. peifon^ 
every ientence proceeds in the Subjundiive mood ; becaufe the 
tenfes depend on dixit, or fome fuch word preceding. Let any 
one turn a fpeech of this kind into the firft perfon> and he will 
change all the Subjundive tenfes into Indicatives ; with the 
exception of thofe which, according to the firft and fecond 
principle, would flill be fubjun£tive;. 

The fame holds of meflkgesj^ inflru6lions, decrees, &c« 

Supplicatio omnibus deis, quorum pulvinaria Romas efini^ 
indi^a eft, Liv. 24. 10. 

If he had been (imply relating ^foB, he would have faid 
irant ; but he is giving the fub&ance of a decree. And thi^ 
brings us very near to that character of the Subjundive, in 
which it is faid to refemble the future tenfe. 
Nuntium mifit, qui diceret. 
*Eitei;,^Ev oiyysXoy Aijovra. 

Perizonius inde^ reafons againft this doftrine, and fays aU 

the 
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that criticifin ought to be diffufe ; and the fiudy 
of them is worth much time and labour : for they 

tht /itiurUy inaplied in fuch fentences reiides in Ibme words 
un^erftood. Mitto qui dicat, he would refolve into Mitio all' 
gium qui erit ut dicat. But I do not know how he would re- 
iblve the fentenc^ above in this manner, Mifit qui diceret. And 
the Latin phrafe comefponds fo continually with the Greek 
future participle^ that it bears drong tefUmony to the foundneis 
of Sandlius's do6trine^ that all the tenfes of the Subjunctive 
Mood [a Grammatical term which he rejeCl^] are but difguifed 
futures, hiitxji mofl of them evidently have that force. 

It mull however be obferved, that the force of qui in fuch 
caies is often called caufal; and when this force is perceived, 
every one would expert the Subjunctive to follow it. 

Antonium .... miii ad te, cui [i. e. ut ei] fi tibi videre- 
tur, cohortes hraderes, Cic, Ep. Fam. 3. 6, 

In Siciliam duo Prsetores profeCti: P. Cornelius ad exer- 
citum; Otacilius, qui raaritimae otd^praejfet, Liv. 24. 12. 

In Greek this ufe of the relative is not fo frequent ^ becaufe, 
befides the future participles, there are a great variety of 
(paufal particles in that language, iitwsy fva, cSoTf, on, as well 
as the pronoun otrives, all of whofe places are occafionally 
fupplied in Latin by the inflexions of qui. 

It would be well therefore, if, when doubting what mood 
fhould follow qui, we were to coniider whether qui be (imply 
relative or not : for if it be refolved into any thing more than 
a mere link uniting the claufe it governs to fome antecedent-— 
if it denote the mann^ in which the claule (lands related 
to that antecedent — if it declare that it fprings from it, it 
caufed by it, or is dependent upon it in any way, the Sub- 
jun^ve, and not the Indicative, ought to follow. 

Mr. Harris fuppofes the Latin relative to be merdy que is: 
but it frequently has the force of quia is, quum is,utis} in all 
which cafes it contains an ekment that calls for the Subjunc* 
tire Mood. 

Such 
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are the very joints and ligatures of the language i 
and to have the right ufe and play of thefe, im- 

Such are the remarks which an obfcrvation, deiultory per* 
haps^ but not fnperficiaU of the befl Latin writers, has led 
me to make. They are offered with much diffidence, on a 
fubje^, where each man almoit has a right to offer what occurs 
to himfelf. For the queflion has never been purfued through 
all its windings. There is, I doubt not, a clue to this, as to 
every other mazy dance of human thought, which we trace 
in the texture of language. When once unravelled, it appears 
iimple enough : and the more iimple it is, the greater is the 
merit of the difcovery. And yet in fuch matters the world 
are apt to Ihew ingratitude and contempt, when they ought 
mod to admire, and to be thankful. Of which injuflice we 
have the ftrongeft proof in that immortal Stagyrite, who has 
by a mod laborious analyfis refolved all the methods of argu- 
mentation into one (imple principle, only to draw forth thi» 
refle6tion from a modern Philofopher upon his labours : 

O curas hominum 1 O quantum efl in rebus inane! 

Such injufiice will not, I trufl, deter a philofophical critic 
from attempting to fblye the intricate phaenomena of language 
which flill remain unexplained. To perform the taik well 
requires, not only extenfive erudition, a flrong memory, an 
acute and penetrating mind, but an acquaintance alfo, either 
felf-taught or methodically acquired, with that true Logic 
which enables us to fort, to difcriminate, and to ahkraB. ideas^ 
to. know them again under all the changes of drcfs and poflur^ 
and to keep a fleady eye upon them, as they mingle with the 
Gonfu&d: and fbifting crowd, ' This combination of qualities, 
b indeed rare : Iwt there have been men fo variouily gifted^ 
though few ; and fome perhaps there dill are : Okx I know 
there: is, who could not render a more acceptable fervice to 
the. lovers. of ancient learning, than by guiding their footflep* 
through this perplexing labyrinth, 

parts 
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parts morfe of a native air and grace, is really 
a more defirable accomplifhment, than an ex^ 
tenfive acquaintance with the vocabulary, or a 
knowledge of lingular and rare fenfes, in which 
certain words are ufed. 

The critic, whofe cavils I atn examining, feems 
pofleffed of no principle to guide him* The ex--^ 
amples he gives of an indicative with quis, or qui-- 
bus^ are wrcmgly explained, V. g* 

^^ Die quibus in terris infcripti hbmina regum 
*^ Nafcnntur flores.** 

Here if the line be underftood as a queftion, the 
indicative will do ; and fo perhaps it was 'under- 
flood by thofe copyifts who kept the readings 
But the Subjun6live nafcantur, with quibus, as 
an Indefinite, is preferable, which in Greek would 
have be^i rm, not cttc. In the next example, 

^* Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi ftifcitiat agnos,** . 
Nefcio quis is fimply parentheticaL " Some one, 
" I know not who.** And again, 

*' Nefcio quid majus nafcitur Iliade/' 
" Some poem (I know not exadly what) is coming 
" forth, which will fui*pafs the Iliad.** Every one 
knows that this was a compliment p^id by 
Propolis to Virgil, when he was Writing the 
^neid. But from the relblution of the litiQ 
given in the Review, one is led to fuipa^ that 

the 
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the writer underftood it as (aid in honour of 
Homer. He lays, Nefcio quid (Jit quod) nqfcitur 
^^ majus Iliade^ By this mode of refolving it, 
the qffertion is loft, " that fomething is really 
^' coming forth,** which is what the poet meant 
to exprefs. And ib with the other example, to 
lay as the Reviewer does, ^' Nefcio quis [Jit qui'] 
^' teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnas^ reduces it 
to this; that Menalcas does not know who has 
bewitched his lambs : whereas he inlifis that 
witchcraft is the caufe of their leannefs. 

His certe neque amor caufa eft ; vix oflibus haerent. 
Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos. 

Some evil eye, I know not whofe, is the caule. 
That is the propolition : Nefcio quis is merely an 
adjunft. 

It would but ill exprefs the impatience of 
Horace in that line, 

Certe nefcio quid fecreto velle Jioqui te 
Aiebas mecum. Serm, I. ix. 67. 

to tranflate it,. 

^^ I certainly do not know what it was you wilhed to 
« lay to me/' 

Again, how would the Reviewer exf^in fuch 
paflages as thefe, where the relative is in an ob- 
lique cafe ? 

Nefcio 
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Nefcio qua prseter folitum dulcedine last! 

Inter fe foliis ftrefntant. Greorg. i. 41^^ 

TeiT|U}ue nefcio quo non jdacet ^fa modo. 

Ov. iii. Trift. iii, 8* 

Nifi fortt^ me Paconii nefcio cujus^ hominis lie Grseci 
quidem, at Myfii, aut Phrygis potius^ querelis moveri 
putes. Cic. £p. ad Quint. Frat. u 6. 

Another decifive objection to his method of 
refolving fuch paflages is, that he fuppofes an 
ellipfis of the relative ; which I believe one may 
venture to affirm is agairift the idiom both of the 
Greek and Latin languages. In Engliih it is 
common. E. g. 

The meflenger you fent did not arrive* 

But neither in Greek or Latin could this be al- 
lowed. We might fay, »jfc oi(pUiro ov iirefji^ag, 
or. Quern mifijli non advenit. We may leave out 
the Antecedent, eipecially when it is a demonftra- 
tive pronoun, but never the Relative. In Engliih 
we may leave out the Relative, but never the An- 
tecedent ^ This contraft is one of the moll Arik* 
ing peculiarities which runs through the ancient 
languages, as compared with our own ^. 

^ Id poetry Indeed it is fometinies done: bat then the de- 
6gii is to elevate the expreffion, by introducing Something 
fMVtxiv, fomething which is out of the common vnj, and is 
Aercfare not the idiom. 

* Mr. Jones^ whofc philological opinions are always entitled 
I t« 
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The phfa&^ eamfumpfij]^ camigerity is perhaps 
wrong; but it Would not be Tight as the Re- 
viewer mends it, merely by readitig ei inftead of 
earn. The feult is in fumpjijfej which is fuper- 
4uous: ei caniigerint would have been enough. 
Contingit certainly requires a Dative, exprefled 
or underftood ; and there is no fi^ng why ndbis 
might not be underftood here. It requires a 
cafe aft^r it, both becaufe tan^o i6 a tranfitivCi 
and becaufe of the prepofition con. Accidit alio, 
for the laft reafon, requires a cafe after it ; and fo 
it will be found that the pureft writers ufe it.j 
although afterwards it took the place of the neu- 
tral cecidity which word Plautus, Terence, and 
Cicero prefer, when the event fpecifted is not 
related to foipe other event, or to fomeone par* 
ticularly affecfted by it. 

Of the Latinity of this Preface, let me be per- 

to refpe^^ docs, I fee, in his Latin Grammar^ admit of am 
cllipfis of the Relative, as in this example ; 

^ Urbs antiquafuity Tyrit tennirc coloni : 
which he explains by quam tinderftood, p< 106. X4it.''OMtin« 
To me it feems better to confider the latter clause as^a^paccn* 
the£s, which is an expedient we muft at times have recourfe to, 
or no one rule of fyntax would be unfhaken. Exampiles of 
this kind are extremely rare ) and they may, I bslieve, when 
they do occur, always be explained rabft iimply by at pareathe- 
fis. I have much to fay, but this place wtll not bear' it, upon 
the peculiarity of the Engliih in omitting the Relative wbtra 
the Latin and Greek languages omit the Antecedent. It afie^ 
all th caufalfartkUs. 

mitted 
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mitted to obferve,. tha,tf although not faultlefs^ 
it is as good as mofl of what is now v^ritten m 
Englstnd^ and much better than what ufually 
conpes from Germany. If the Rjeviewer himielf 
ever mea£^ to challenge the notice of the {Hihlio 
in that way^ I would adyife him to be veiy cau- 
tious : the mdft prudent plan will be, not to let 
his IvscuhratioDs pafs beyond the circle, of his 
private friends, or the fecret orgies of fqme Diletf- 
tanti fociety, where they will be praifed^ no 4oub^ 
and admired, and embalmed perhaps among the 
moft precioos of thedr curiofitbs* 

Before I notice his general ftri^ures on the 
value of the notes, it may be as well to difpatcR 
the rmiainder of his criticifms upon Oxonian 
Latin, which, he fays, differs moft dTentially from 
the old Roman Latin. But, in doing this, I 
rouft be forgiven, if a defire to clear up notioni 
which are often indiftin^ft and confufed, leads me 
into feme lengthened diflertation. Hi? whole pa-* 
ragraph muft be copied. 

^* In this Roman Latin, the relative oonjun£tion 
*^ Quod ufually governs an indicative, when it anfwera 
** to the Englifh conjun£Uon because, unlefs the fen- 
** teuce be potential or oblique ; and a fubjun^ve, 
''-when it ftands for ut, and ^nfwers to the Englifli 
^* THAT. But in Oxonian Latin this is completely 
^' reverfed ; and we have repeatedly fuch fentences as 

I % « <l^od 
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^ qiiod vires Jint cxiguae, faepe infidiis circumvenire 
^ hoftem tentant ;' pag. stio. and * fufpicor quod Strabd 
^ Byzantii latitudinem a Maffilienfi Jumpjii;' pag. 17a-' 
^' alfo^ ' haec relatu digna cenfui^ fuoe^ Strabo non fatis 
^ clarii de hoc hello fcripferiti' pag. 1088. and ^fcrilnt 
^ quod cloaciB'^uJjiire te6ta;' pag. 336."' 

The right ufe of the Gonjundion Quod is a 
knotty pointy which has much exereiied the 
Grammarians. * 

In this plape it is fufficient to obferve^ that 
the conjunction quod never Aands in good writers 
for ut) anfwering to the EngKfh word that. It 
always has^ more or le(s, the force of becaufe^\ ex* 
cept when it means as to, as to whicK The 
Jubjiituiion of it for ut, and for the accufative 
ccfe with the ir^finitive moody is a barbarifin. 

Since then it always refers to fbme cauie, if 
that caufe be fixed and certain^ or if the aflertion 
}ye abfolute^ the Indicative mood will be joined 
with it ; if vague and uncertain^ or if the aiiertioa 



' Rcy. p. 435. 

y Ut alfo is caufalf bat it denotes the ^nal cfttife, or ipmeT 
things which is to fiUow, Quod, becaufe, denotes the effickni 
foufe, or fomething which has gone hefprg. This di(tin6tion is 
veiy neceir^ry. It is the key to the right ufe of thefe par- 
ticles in a thouf^nd c^es : and the negled of it may accooat 
for many anomalies in the ufe of the Englilh particles^ yirhkk 
have much perplexed Gnimmarians. 

1)e 
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be not abfolute^ the Subjundljve* In the inftance 
quoted from the note, it ought to have been 
** quod 'vires funt exiguse :** but the Reviewer has 
not given the reafon why it ought. The whole 
pailage is this : Parvulfe rejpubliae funt belHcofie, 
et quod vires fint exigiuPy f^pc infidiis circum" 
venire hojles tentant. Here, becaufe he is fpeaking 
only ofparvt^^e rejpublictspy the fad affigned as a 
cauie is not dettbtful, but certain : *^ vires Juni 
'^ exiguae.'* But in the fame note, when the com- 
mentator iays, " Artes negliguntur quod inutiles 
^^ fnt^ Jint is right, becaufe the ailertion is not 
an absolute acknowledged truth. So Cicero, 

Ad te minus multa doleo, quod et moerore m- 
pedioTy et quid expedem magis haleOy quam &c. AtL^ 
iii. ID. 

Hie tu me accufas, quod me qffliSiem. Att. iii. 1%. 

Sti/pieor quod Strabo . . .fumpJU^ is bad Latin, 
not for the reafon afBgned by the Reviewer, 
but for one which requires even here a little*de- 
tail. And if I can at all clear nip a matter which 
has puzzled fo many acute and learned men, my 
prolixity will, I am fure, be forgiven. It involves 
the old dilputed point between Sandius, who con- 
demns the phrafes dico quod, credo quod, fcio 
quod, and his commentator Perizonius, who de- 
fends them all. The elder Gronovius efpoufed 
the dodrine of San^tius^ and upon that ground 
V altered 
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altered a line in PlautuSj which was almoft the 
only palpable authority in their way. 

Scio jam filiuB quod amet meus. Afin. L i* 3, 

He propofes to read quum or guam inii^ad o£ 
quod ; and adopts a fimilar remedy for one paf* 
iage in Livy^ where the fame conftrudlion is uied« 
On tl^ fide of Perizonius are Manutius, 
Henry Stephens^ Voiiius> and Scioppius* Some 
of thefe parties are very warm in the argument^ 
eipecially Scioppius^ who has betrayed^ as pec^e 
are ^t to do^ the weaknefs of his cauie, by difin- 
genuous attempts to fupport it. * The fum of 
their dodtrine is this* ; that dico quod, credo quod, 
fcio quod, are juft as good Latin as miror quod, 
gaudeo quod, gratulor quod, &c. and they ex- 
claim^ that it is againfl all reafon to admit the 
one and rge6l the other^ as Sandius does. 

After a fair ftatement of the cafe, Gefner, 
whofe good ienfe and candour, as well as his 
learning, every one muft admire, points out fbme 
miilakes, into which all thefe difputants had fallen, 
and gives a perfpicuous divifion of the ieveral 
fenfes of this particle, which they feem to haVe 
confounded. What he fays however of the 
point more immediately before us is remarkable. 
He rightly obferves, if qux>d can be changed into 
quia, cum, or propterea quod, it is at om* optioQ 
to exprefs our meaning, either by the Accufative 
cafe and the Infinitive mood, or by quod and 

the 
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the Indicative, or Subjundlive. And he propofes 
this as a good pra6lical tell in all doubtful cafes, 
ftence, he fays, after miroVy doleo, queror, in^ 
dignor, gaudeOy glarior, and perhaps after all 
verbs denoting Jimilar affections of the mind^ 
quod may be ufed; but he will not go fo far 
as to fay it may be ufed after verbs denoting 
every aflfedlion of the mind ; for after jjjbero, con* 
JidOy vereoTy he thinks it improper; ^^Jiich is the 
*' tyramiy ofcujiom^!* 

But a little refledlion on the reafoif afligned for 
the ufe of quod after mirovy doleo, &c. will teach 
tis that it is not the tyranny of cuJlom/hvX found 
fenfe and confiftent principle, which requires this 
diftindlion. Quod in thofe cafes, as all Gram- 
marians admit, is caufal\ it denotes the cm^ 
of the thing afierted: and, as the caufe muft 
needs be prior to the efte6l, it will be proper 
only in cafes where that priority exifts. All tho 
aflfeClions of wonder , grief joy, anger ^ exultation^ 
are excited by fomething which has exifted. Hope, 
fear, corjfidence, Jufpicion, relate to fomething 

* Gefner's own words are, Itaque pod miror, doleo, qtieror, 
hu^gnor, gaudeo, glarior, et fimilia forte afre6luuiii> quae vodant, 
vetba (de ommfaEUS noa au6ni confiroiare, neque enim dici 
pofle pykiOj /fero, cotifido ^uod, noque dici ignoro, verear ut vel 
iu : adeo ufus tyrannus eft) dubium non eft^ quin quod fequi 
poflit : fequi tamen et potell, et folet Accnfativus cum Itifini* 
tivQu Thefauf. in toc. auod. 

profpedlive. 
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profpeAive, fomething that will perhq)s exiff^ 
but which we do not hnaw will or does exift. If 
this principle had been kept Aeadily in view^ it 
would have Iblved all the caies about which theie 
acute Grammarians are .wrangling. It was the 
gradual lofs of this principle which led to the 
confufion in later writers, who at length employ 
quod equally for things proJpeSHve^ as retrolpedlive, 
and for things which are ftated merely ta be or 
to have happened^ although they are not alledged 
as the cauiel^of any thing. 

It may indeed happen that quod fhould be 
joined with timeo or metuo ; but it does not then 
denote the objeB -of the fear, but the caitfe which 
has excited it ; an omen perhaps, ot fome iymptom 
of a coming evil. I cannot recoiled at prefent 
an example in point. And in fuch words as 
qtiod Indexes give us no help. But this would 
be corredl Latin: Quod rex irqfceretur, mettle^ 
bat ne .quid Jibi mali eveniret. Quod l^svum 
intonuiffityjperavit ^c. 

A curious illuftration of the proper ufe of 
quod ocdurs when it is joined with the word adde. 
Many pailages are quoted from good writers, be- 
^nning with adde qu^d; but in all thefe cafes, the 
thing introduced may be confidered as a cau/e or 
reafon for fomething before alledged.. The author 
has been reafonyig, and the new circumftance is 
brought in to Jupport his argummi. £• g. 

Adde 
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Mde qnody ut cupias confians in amore manert. 

Non potes. Ov. Ep. xvii. 199. 

jidde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in sede 

Dicitur. Faft. iii. 143. 

60 again^ Faft. iii. 245. and in many other placet. 
The poet is arguing a point, or expoftulating, and 
giving reafons for the complaint. Of the fame 
kind is this paflage of Cicero : 

Videndumque iUud eft, quod, (i opulentum fortuna- 
tumque defenderis, in illo uno, aut forte in liberis ejus^ 
manet gratia. Cic. Off. ii. 20. 

Fidendum quod has juft the fame force as adde 
quod, and brings in fome reafon for what has 
been before advanced. But in later writers it 
often ferves like the Greek on, in a fimple narra- 
tive, when the accufative cafe aqid infinitive mood 
ought to have been ufed. 

Perizonius, who fpeaks iharply of the incon- 
fiftency of Sandius, fays, among other things, 
" nay, he has himfelf ufed this very phrafe, Adde 
'' quod multi Greece fcripferunt.^ I doubt whether 
San6lius would have been ready with an anfwer ; 
for he certainly has not taken hold of the thing 
by the right handle. The proper anfwer is that 
principle which has been juft laid down. He has 
been arguing a point, and adde quod introduces a 
new reafon. The point in queftion was this : The 

^ word 
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word Quody it feems, occurs frequently in this 
barbarous fenfe in the Pandedls ; the latinity of 
which is in general very pure. San<ftius anfwers 
this objection at length : he fays, that the book 
has been much interpolated ; that the Lawyers, in 
whofe hands it has been, are not the pureft writers: 
and j4dde quod multi illorum Gr^cefcripjerunt, 
whence, or from which caufe, it was natural that 
quod fliould be fubftituted by them for the Greek 
iVi. To have faid, multos illorum Greece fcrip- 
Jijfe would not have anfwered his purpofe (o well 
as quod does. 

A fingle difficulty flill remains; and that is 
about the word fcio. Spero quod, credo quod, 
dico quod, cupio quod, volo quod, are eafily ex- 
ploded: hut fcio quod feems to have fome authority, 
and the paflages which Gronovius alters in order 
to reconcile then^ with his dodlrine contain this 
word. The truth perhaps is, that fuch authorities 
are genuine*: (or fcio is fomething of an inter- 
mediate kind between the retrolpedlive and the 

* Upon a clofer examination o^ this paflage in Plautus^ I 
have realbn to believe it genuine. If the reader thinks it 
worth while to turn to the original, he will find that Demaene* 
tus, wilhing to iiipply his fon with money for his amours 
through the medium of a (lave, Libanus^ fays, for the fake of 
encouraging his confidant^ 

Aut cur miniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non fcientem feceris ? 
Aut cur pollremo filio fuccenfeam 

Patres 
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'profpe6live clafs. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing muft have happened^ in 
order to be known in the ftridl fenfe of the word : 
as in that line of Martial quoted by San6lius ; 

Hoc fcio, quod fcribat nulla puella. ii. 6^, 
But it IS common to fay, we hnow. many things 
that will happen ; and in fuch cafes quod would 
be undoubtedly wrong. In the example from 

Patres ut faciunt caeteri ? Lib. Quid iftuc novi eft ? 

De. Equidem fcio jam^ filius quod amet meus 

Ifthanc meretricem e proxumo Philenium. Afin. I. i. 33. 

The words of Libanus are evidently meant to be faid afide, 
Equidem fcio jamy may be confidered as parenthetical, referring 
to non fcientem feceris, and in that cafe Jllius quod amet meus^ 
will relate to fuccenfeam^ which is a legitimate conftruftion. 
, I am confident indeed that this is the tnie conftru6tion. Cut 
miniter has quod non feceris after it : and cur fuccenfeam would 
naturally require a fimilar claufe fubjoined explanatory of . 
fuccenfeam f as non fcientem feceris is explanatory oi miniter. But 
the courfe of the fentence is interrupted by Quid ifiuc novi eft ^ 
Equidem jam fdo : and then, as is very common after a paren- 
thefis, the word which preceded it is repeated after it ; as here, 
Jilio is repeated in filius. A long parenthe(is indeed is often the 
caufe of a little grammatical incongruity in the oldeft writers : 
it is a kind of difturhing force, which afFe6l8 the courie of the 
fentence, although it does not extinguiih its original character: 
fuch a fentence therefore is not a good authority for any un- 
ufual conftru6lion. 

The line, Equidem jam fcio, &c, is repeated v. 70. where 
Gronovius juftly condemns it as fpurious. The dodlrine which 
I have maintained about quod is a further reafon for condemning 
it: for in that place quod amet muft depend w\iox\fcio : there is 
no fuch word ?iS fuccenfeam going before, with which it can unite. 

K 2 Martial, 
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Partial, Saa6lius underftands qtiad as if it were 
propter quod, or cur. Very likely fome equivoque 
was intended ; in which cafe the uie of words 
is apt to be a little ffaained. And indeed the 
paflages are fo few in which fcio quod is found, 
compared with the thoufands of occafions in which 
that idea occurs, that we may well confider it 
ofFenfive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will be feen thatju/picor quod Strabo 
« . .Jiimpjity is barbarous, not becauie quod is ufed 
with Jumpjitf but becauie it is ufed withjufpicor^ 
So fcribit ^ quod, is wrong : quod . . . fubiere is 
not wrong. Hcec relatu digna cen/iii, quod Strabo 
nonfatis dare de hoc bello fcripferit, is defeniible^ 
becaufe the allertion implies fome diffidence ; it i» 
not quite abfolute : fo in Plautus ; 

Cur miniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non fcientemy^c^iy f 

Afin. I. u 34.r 
and in a hundred other places. 

The two firft examples of the wrong ufe of. 
ut are corredUy quoted ; although in the latter 
the meaning of ut probably is, cw, according as ; 
in which cafe there is no fault. Of the other I 
can only fay^ that in the eye of every candid 

^ After fcrih (hould be the Accufative cafe and Infinitirt 
mood. Thus Livy, xxiv. 31. Scriptum erat rc6te cum fcciffe . . * 
quod nulli pepcrciflet ; not fmftum $ra^ guod ndtef^ijfet. 

reader 
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reader it mufi be deemed an overfight, and not a 
mark of ignorance. It is impoflible that fuch a 
miftake could have been deliberately made. The 
Reviewer indeed fays, ^* this kind of error is 
" fyftematic %" He does not however refer to a 
fingle example of the kind befides, although he 
has evidently perufed the notes folely with a view 
to deteA the falfe Latin ; and from what I have 
read of them, I do not believe he could produce 
another. That the error is fyjiematic, is an 
aflertion which will fhine confpicuous in that 
galaxy of falfehood which has nearly dazzled us 
already. The paflage p. 220, where ut is faid to be 
omitted, he does not underftand. To place ut 
where he propofes, would make nonfenfe. The 
meaning of videatur is, may feem. ^^ To the ey^ 
" it may feem at firft not to rife : but, in reality^ 
" by degrees it fwells into the mountains of Mo- 
" lina," &c.^ 

^* Of the Oxonian ufe of the indicatiye with the 
^^ relative pronoun fubordinate to another verb we havfe 
*^ already treated in our obfervations on the Preface c." 

fFe alfo have treated of this matter pretty 
largely, and have (hewn how the Indefinite 

« Page 436, 1. 13. 

^ Pa«lld infra Caunum ex Idubeda emifTus Orofpeda mol- 
Isbus initio juris vis affurgere videatur ; fenlim tamen fef* 
eifereos Molinae prirauxn montes erigit, &c. p. 320. 

« Rev. p, 4j6. 

i$ 
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Is often confounded with the Relative. But we 
do not often expert to find fuch a confufion as 
the Reviewer is here guilty of. For example; 
of this fault he gives three fpecimens, feledled 
from the whole body of notes. In the firft 
and third, what he calls the Relative is in fad 
the Indefinite. In the fecond, " cum fentirent 
** quantum optimates a divitiis potuerunt," he 
qalls quantum a Relative* In the next example 
there is fomething worfe than blundering about 
a Relative. In order to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the 
paflage ; 

' Obfervandum eft, quo violentior eft Solis ardor, ep 
* citius fieri pluvias/ ^^ CitiuSy fays he, we prefume 
*^ ftands for crebrius ; for though * it rains fafter' be 
*^ a common vulgarifm in Englifli^ we do not believe 
^^ that it had even that humble ftation in any idiom of 
*^ the Latin, that exifted prior to the Oxonian." 

Who could have believed that in this paflage 
citius merely means foonerf The rainy feafori 
fets in SOONER, the hotter the climate is. Even 
fuppofing the Editor had meant y«/?er, crebriu^y 
which the Reviewer recommends, is the laft word 
he fhould have ufed. It conveys an idea totally 
different, more frequently : vehementiuSj effufius^ 
graviusy would have been the proper words for 
fq/ier'. 

^ This criticifm is veiy ably refuted in the Gent. Mag. 

for 
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The next complaint is of the Oxonian ufe of 
tenfes. Of this fault he produces eight fpeci-" 
mens. One of thefe runs thus ; 

*^ Neque hoc memoriae lapfu Strabo fcripfit ; fed 
^^ cum de Cyri rebus geftis vix aliquid certe conftat, 
" earn famam fequitur, &c/' 

He feems to mean, that the change of tenfe 
ftomfcripjit to conjiat 3Xid fequitur ^ is utterly bar- 
barous. He therefore brings in a Roman, altering 
conjiat into con/iaret, and fequitur into feque^ 
batur. The Roman muft have been more nice 
than many of his countrymen to think this ne- 
ceflary : fuch changes of tenfe in the fame fen- 
tence are not unufual in the beft writers. 

Prime antefignani Poenorum, deinde figna perturbata, 
poftremo tota impulfa acies; inde baud dubie terga 
data, ruuntque fugientes in caftra ; adeo pavidi trepidi- 
que .... ut ne ... . quifquam re/iiterit, ac prope . . . . 
ediderint. Liv. xxiv. i6. . 



for 06t. 1809. by Mr. Falconer, the writer of the Preface. 
His paffage from Servius proves that cuius will bear the 
meaning of fooner ; but the pofitive authority of Horace and 
Virgil, both of whom ufe it in that fenfe, is (till better. The 
Poets however are not the beft guides. Cicero would hare faid 
maturius. 

The whole of Mr. Falconer s letter is well worth reading* 
I am obliged to touch upon the fame points, fome of which I 
(hall treat more fully than he has done, 

Itaque 
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Itaque Nolam ad CoUegam mittit .... opus effe, 
qvi opponatur : vel ipfe relifto Nolae preefidio modico 
veniret : vel fi eum Nola terteret, et res effent, &c. Liv. 
XXIV. 19. 

ConfuleS; Marcellus retro, Nolam redit; Fabius in 
Samnium .... proceffzt, Liv. xxiv. 20. 

Ad me adire quofdam memini qui dicerenL Cic. 
Div. iii. lo. 19. 

Pronuntiat Gracchus efle nihil quod de libertate 
Jperarmty nifi eo die fufi fugatique hoftes eflent. Liv. 
xxiv. 15, 

Quoad primus ille fermo haberetuTy adeft in difpu- 
tando fenex, Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

Antiochus Magnus, ut tributa Romanis Jblveret, 
node templum Elymaei Jovis aggre/fus e/i, qua re pro- 
dita, concurfu incolarum cum exercitu toto interficitur, 
Juftin. lib. xxxii. c. 2. 

It is needlefs to multiply examples, for thefe 
are enough to fhew that a fault of this kind in 
a modern, efpecially in one whofe mind was 
wholly intent on his matter, and quite regajdlefs 
of his ftyle, is not very difgraceful. The altera- 
tion oifupponeret into fuppofrieritj has no reafon 
for it, and to my ears makes the fentence lefs 
Roman than it was before. Either Jupponeret is 
ufed for fupponaty or habet for haberet. In Plau- 
tus fuch inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Reviewer means to fay that the expreflion ^^ cum 
^^ de Cyri rebus vix aliquid certe oonjiaf is faulty, 

and 
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and that it ought to be conjlet^ he takes more 
upon himfelf than he has any right to do. The 
bell writers have ufed cum in this fenfe with the 
Indicative mood. 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tantum me« literai 
potuerunt. Cic. Fam. xiii. 2,4. 

Cum medio excejffit^ unde haec fufcepta eft tibi. 

Ter. Phorm. V. vii. 77. 

Gfatulor tibi, cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, 
quantum &c. Cic. Att. 11,6, b. ap. Nizol. vop. Cum. 
et Cic. de Orat. i%2. b. ibid. 

Cum ifthaec res male evenit tibi. Gripe, gratulor. 

Plant. Rtrd. IV. iv. 134, 

Tu cum eo tempore mecum efle non potuifti, quo 
operam defideravi tuam, cave feilines &c. . 

Cie. Fam. jyu 12. FaccioL 

Quam quidem^ cum difficillimo reip. tempore fecuti 
fiint, eos nunquam oportebit &cc. Cic. Phil. xiv. 11. 

The Subjun6live is certainly moft frequent with 
cum, when ufed for qiuzndoquidem or quoniam ; and 
writers of Latin fhould be cautioned againft this 
pradlice : but as it has the fandlion of Cicero, 
however fparingly, it is to be treated with refpedt. 
It cannot be a downright barbarifm. 

The next critical lafh falls upon the following 
fentence. 

[^ Strabo duodecim civitates in Etniria principes 
*^ antea dixit : fed harum tantum o£to memoravit, fcili- 
** cet Tarquinii^ Cara, Volaterra, Arretium, Perufia, 
«* Volfinii, Falerii, Clufium. p. 32,2:' 

h Upon 
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Upon this the Reviewer obferves, that " af- 
" though in Homeric Greek there is a figure of 
" fpeech fomewhat like this," yet " it was unknown 
" to every period of Latinity — ^prior to the Ox- 
'* onian, which it has thus fo happily enriched." 

Why in Homeric Greek only ? Did he ever 
read this paflage in Xenophon ? 'E(p* otq ye fju^v 

dvrl^iKoi rirmv 'irpoi^ui ri zur bjaS ipoctriv* Apol. 
Soc. ^. 25. 

The fame conftru6lion occurs often in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides ; and I perceive an inilance 
in Strabo, p. 299. 1. 25. And as to the facetious 
remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote 
the following paflage from the Edinburgh Review, 
when examining an edition of a Latin claffic. 

*^ There is no form of conftru6tion more common, 
•* than this refuming the Nominative cafe after the 
^ fentence appears to be proceeding to fomething elfe. 
*' Nay, there are many inftances, in which an objeft i» 
•' firft introduced, in fome of the oblique cafes, in the 
'^courfe of conftruction j and then the Nominative is 
** refumed, without regard to that conftruftion, for the 
^ purpofe of ftating or expounding fome circiimftanc* 
" attending it. Thus in the tenth book of the iEneid we 
^ have 

— ^^ rapiens iinmania pondera baltei, 

ImprelTumque nefas'^ 

<^all 
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** all in the accufative 5 but the farther defcription of 
•^ the nefas is given, without any interval, in th« 
** Nominative.. 

— una fub nofte jugali 

C(Bfa manus juvenum foede, thalamique cnipitL*' 

E<Knb, Rev. No. V. p. 63. 
I will not go fo far with this ingenious critic, 
as to fay, " nothing is more common than this con- 
^^JiruSiion;'' but I may at leaft configri over to 
him the controverfy with his brother critic, who 
feys, " it is tmknown to every period of Ldtinity!* 

The paiflage however in the note is manifeftly 
an overfight : it never could have arifen from 
ignorance, and it never could miflead or embarrafs 
any reader. 

The Reviewer proceeds ; 

^' Upon the fame principle, the baldnefs and poverty 
*^ of the ancient Roman tongue have been embellifhed 
** in this new modification of it with the exquijite and re- 
'^ CONDITE phrafes ofjiretching out afentente or opinion 
" geographically by the mile, from one gate of a great 
*' city to another, — * Donati ta,menfententiam intelligo 
^^ cffe a porta Efquilina verfus Labicanam'— ctTzd eX" 
«* hiUting Faith (yr Belief m sl tangible or vifible form, 
" afcertained by cubical or fuperficial meafwte^-^^ Ma^ 
^ jor auftori noftro ac Juftino adhibendajW^^ eft/* 

This is meant (fi Dis placet) for wit and 

plealantry ! O ! fi lie omnia dixiflet ! little fhould 

I dread the mifchievous efFecfts of this northern 

L 2 libeller, 
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libeller. Or if I could believe this to be the 
tone of (arcafm we are likely to hear from that 
journal in future ; inftead of complaining and re- 
futing, I (hould fing in a pote of triumph, 

Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota; Di 
Audivere, Lyce* Fis anus, et tamen 
Fisformofa videri: 
lii^difqup, et bibis impudens. 

There is . indeed a tottering and toothlefs de- 
crepitude in tliis paflage, which almoft difarms 
criticifm, and, as it afFedts to be frilky, pro- 
vokes only laughter. The egregious fiUinefs of 
miftaking a gate for a road, and of tranflating 
^* verfus Labicanam,** ^^ to the Labican," as if 
verfus denoted the limit inftead of the direction of 
any movement, has been fo well expofed by Mn 
Falconer^, that it would be ufelefs for me to fay 
mpre on that fubjedl. ^^ Major fides** is objedted 
to, as " exhibiting faith in a tangible or vifible 
^^ form, afcertained by cubical or fuperficial 
^' meafure/* Cicero is guilty of the fame error, 
with the words /pes, virtus^ indoles, vox, alon 
critasy admiratio, atiSloritas, all of which he ab- 
surdly joins with the epithet major, for want of 
this learned Reviewer's advice : and as to this very 
word ^des, his ignprapce of hjs owp language is 
^nexcuiable ; 

IF Gent. Magazine^ 0&. 1809. 

^'Si 
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** Si honor is fuit, majorem tibi habere non potui : fi 
'^Jides, majorem pane habui, quam mihi ipfi. 

Ep. Fam. v. «o. 
In the fame ftrain of fuperannuated tittering 
he proceeds, 

'* which [fc^. fidem] this learned body is fo generous 
" as to give gratuitou/ly (for they cannot mean it in the 
'^ Roman fenfe, of either rendering credible or pledging) 
^' to an old Jewiih hiftorian, who has been dead feventeen 
** ctxAKms»^^'JofephoJidem damu$^ — and make a faith- 
** lefs ufurper give to hiftorjr, what he never had to give 
^^ to any on©—* Augiyiusjidem hiftorice dedit" 

Rev. p. 437. 
The wifdom of all this is juft as fmall as the 
wit. Does he mean to fay, that the Roman ftnfe 
of " Jofepho fidem damus^ is " we render Jofephw 
" credible f^ If fo, he is quite in the dark. Dare 
fidem, after a thingy a circumfiance, an argument, ' 
may. mean to add weight and credit to any ftate- 
ment. Thus, 
Nunc quoque dant verhoplurimafigna fidem. 

Ov. Faft. ii. «o. 
Commemoratio antiquitatis . . . et auftoritatem ora^ 
tioni aiTert et fidem. Cic. Orat. 34. 

But after a per/on, "dare fidem" means to 

promife, to certify, to give one's word. There is 

^ a marked diftindion in its u^e according as it 

follows a per/on,, or a thing. Homo datfidemj^ 

he promifes : Homo habet fidem, he believes : Res^ 

dot 
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dat ^dem, it adds credit f Res habet Jidjemy it is 
credible. How abfiird therefore is his remark 
about Auguftus ! We may fay of a faithlefs man, 
as well as of an upright man, " dedit fidem." It 
is not in giving their word, but in keeping it, that 
they differ. 

But we have not done with this unlucky ^de^ 
yet. He goes on to fay, 

"The Englifli phrafe, indeed, may fugged another 
" meaning, and make us Britons fufpe£t, that, in thia 
•' new diale£t, *Jidem dare* fignifies what ^fidem haber&* 
*^ did in die old : but no fuch fufpicion will arife on 
" the Continent, where no fuch indigenous expre/fum 
" exi/lsJ* Rev. p. 437. 

" O ! I had loft a fheep, an' he had not 
'' bleated.- 

Why will a man force us to expofe his vanity 
and ignorance ? The thing, to be fure, is in itfelf 
quite indifferent ; but it may ferve to fhew what 
ftuff this Reviewer is made of, who would fain 
have us to think he underftands German. 

But let us hear the words of Noltenius. 

Sed quae eft occafio, quod Germani mei locutions 
Jtdem dare etiam tunc utiintur, quum utendum eifello- 
cxxtione Jidem habere, aut verbo fingulo, credere vel ac^ 
credere ? Haec nimisum, quod in vemaculd lingu& ha- 
bemus locutionem Glauben geben, leymeffen, zuftellen, 
putamufque, quomodo Latinum dare noftro Gehen 

alias 
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alias refpendeti ita refpondere eidem et heic pd'fle, di- 
eique adeo jfiiet^ dare. Nolten. Antibarb. Wichmanni, 
p. I4!ii. 

Few of my readers will be difpofed to hefitatei 
between this authority and that of the Reviewer. 
Many of them alfo may have heard the French 
phrafe ajouter fox not ufed as the Roman adjun^ 
gere Jidem, but in the fenfe of credere. From a 
Spanifli Didlionary by Gattel, I learn that Darfe 
means croire; from a Caftilian Dictionary, that 
£>ar credito, dar fe, is the fame as alicui Jidem 
habere; and from Baretti*s Italian Didlionary, 
that the Englifli of Dare fede is to believe. And 
yet no fuch indigenous phrafe exijls on the Conti* 
nent ! Well did Cicero obfer\^e ; 

Qui femel verecundise fines tranfierit, eum bene et 
naviter oportet elTe inipudentend^ 

Let it be reniembered too, (for indeed it is a 
thing never to be loft fight of,) that thefe miC- 
takes of the Reviewer are not picked and culled 
out of two folio volumes ; but he is himfelf ad- 
ing the rigid cenfor, challenging public notice, 
and of courfe is upon his guard, and does his 
beft; and yet he fcarcely utters a fentence in 
Latin without committing fome palpable blunder 
againft the idiom of the language. 

Some other little matters of this fort muft now 

b€ 
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be difpatched, and then we (Kail come to the 
jlos et medulla^ the pink and cream of criticiim^ 

the DEUS LUNUS. 

He is pleafed to fay, " there are fome of theie 
*^ Oxonianifms fo profound or fo refined, that 
" our northern underftandings, condenfed as they 
" are with Mathematics and Metaphyfics, can 
" fcarcely comprehend them at all." The reader, 
I hope, will take notic>e in future that what is con- 
denfed cannot comprehend what is profound. The 
Reviewer indeed advifes the Univerfity of Oxford 
to fhake off the '* benumbing influence of Port 
^^wine;*" (pag. 441.) whereas his own faculties 
have been condenfed by more fubtle diet. It is to 
be hoped he does not always treat his genius as he 
does his readers; and, on thofe rare occafions, 
the liquor he condemns may at leail vie with a 
certain northern beverage, for which he perhaps 
imagines the encomium of Horace to be in- 
tended. 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoveg 
Plerumque duro : 

It certainly cannot be a benumbing port, whidi 
the Poet means by 

Narratur et prifci Catonis 
Ssepe mero caluijfe virtus. 

With all its faults there is fomething generous 
about it; and if the old Latin proverb fays 

right. 
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right, it is at lead no enemy to truth. If he has 
himfelf hitherto abftained from its ufe, under 
the Jiope of fabduing prejndice, invigorating hin 
feculties, or quickening his percc^ions, never 
was an experiment attended with a more unfor- 
tunate refult. 

The (currility and tnean^efs of this abufe muft 
be allowed to fcreen it from a grave and formid 
anfwer; neither will any fuch reply he wanted 
by thofe who are accuflomed to the enjoyment 
of good fociety, and who know how eafily the 
xnoft innocent and the moft indifferent habks of 
life may be made the objeft of vulgar arid malig- 
iiant fatire. Let us return then to his Latin cri-i^ 
ticifms. 

**Tigranes poft reges fubditos rex regum appeUatur.** 
Strabo, p. yya,. * - 

Upon this he exclaims, 

" Is it poffible that the writer could mean * Tigranes, 
^poftqimm reges fupradiSios imperio fuljeoerat, rex re^ 
• gum appellatus eJlF 

Here he fuppofes the conftrudlion pqft reges 
Jubdkos to be wrong: whereas it is nmch mors 
oorredl and elegant than his own. £• g. 

' Faucis arinis poft reges exaftos. Clar. Orat. xiv. 
And ag^n : 
Sexennio poft Veio9 captos. Cic. Div« i* 44. 

M Such 
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Such modes of conllrudUon abound in livy. 
Subditos, though not the right word, has a fort of 
at;ithori,ty even in Ovid. The Reviewer*s own 
wordi JupradiSlosy never faw the light •till long 
after the Auguftan age, SupradiSiis, which oc- 
curs two or three times in Quintilian, ought to 
be divided, as it is in Hora^ ; Addefupra diSiis, 
Serm. IL vii. 78. In theie places it always means 
the things which have been before /aid. As aji •ad* 
jeiftive prefixed to*a fubftantive, like the o iFfosi^' 
fABvog dvn^ of Fblybius, it was never employed till a 
much later age. There is no need of, laying a/>- 
pellatus eji^ becaufe of the pail txca^fubditos : no* 
thing is more common than this irregularity iii 
the Narrative ftyle. Indeed app^llatur is the right 
tenfe, if. a praMice or habit is meant to be ex- 
prefledi 

The next paragraph of the Review contains a 
grofs fabrication. A paflage from the notes is 
produced to this effe6l'. 

^\ Platseenfes nofter author affirmat efle olim prop^ 
^^ paludem fitos ; remotis tamen incolis ad meliorem 
^' locum a palude diftantem, urbs nova nomea prifeum 
** fervavit, •quod nomen non eorum fitui ab aqrns re-. 
*^ moto proprie comgeteret.*' To which, fays the Re- 
viewer, the writer adds with felf-complacent confidence^ 
*i nihil abfurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet. p. 590."* 
And, Xo prove that there is alfurdity^ he proceeds to 
correct th^ Editors Latin. 

By 
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fiy this method c^ quoting, an atithor may. be 
JBade to &y any thing. The truth is this. PaU 
menus had objected to the etymok)gy of Hatas^ 
given by Strabo. He cannot reconcile.it with the 
iniand fituation of that city, that its name fhould 
be derived from a word fignifying g,n par ; he 
feys, " Quid abfiirdius hoc etymo r Ilieobjeca of 
Falconer's note is to account for this paradox; 
which having do|^, he vindicates Strabo from 
the reproach of Palmerivfi, alledging '^ nihil ab^ 
*^JUrdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet,** 

Now for the Latinity, which this Reviewer, for. 
£x>tb, thinks proper to corre<Sl. I hope the reader 
wili have patience to examine it caFefuUy, and he 
will find that, for one fault he mends, he makesi 
two. The Editor of* Strabo he fomewhere com- 
pares to a Chinde tailor. But. there is a homely 
Englifh proverb, according to which, \i feems, he 
would not rank very high himfelf in the fcale of 
liandicraft employments. Thus then he would 
conre6l tjbe note. 

** Plataeenfes ad paludem plim habit&ile, nofier affir- 
^'mat: in locum autem meliorem tranflatos novae urbi 
^ nomen prifcuin continuftile, Jitui licet, ab aquis re- 

^ flooto, hand diutius campetiffeL'* . 

« 

• Will he tell us where he ever met with the 
word ^ttd, and from what author he borrowed 
the pbr^ hand diutius? Haud diutius I no longer. 

M 2 Is 
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Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald La« 
tin ) and who thinks it not beneath die bufine& 
j6f a iehohr to hunt for miftakes in the pofthu^ 
mousf w^rks of one long fince dead ? of one who 
never aipred to the credit of a pare writer, and 
whofe. habit it was to pour forth the various in-^ 
formation, with which his mind was ftored, in 
the language that firft prefented itfelf to his pen^ 
Oh miferable mifufe of time, jgren when learning 
is ib employed ! The ccJncluding part of the Ed(u- 
tor*s note might hi^ve bten better expreflfed thos ; 
Urhem novam prifcum nomen fervrnffky quanquam 
fiif Jitu ah aquis remota, jam id rum wmpeieret^ 
CompHeret is * rijght, i)0t competiffet: the idea ie*» 
quires continued time, or the imperfeft tenfe, not 
the preterperfe6t, much lefs the pretetpIuperfcM^ 
CoTwerdret would be better ftill. 

One ftep more, and then we are out of the 
mire. The following he propofes ^ a piece tA 
faultlels Latin, not without his accuffomed fheer 
^at Oxpnian Latin. 

^' !^i^pn1Te vult Pku&nias Melanthum Andropompi fi- 
^ fium e Nelei progenie primum fiiifle, qui in Atticff 
^^ fedem haluiffet ; atque ideo eundem qui Xaadnwi' 
^' occidifet.'* Rev. p, 488^ 

In this fentence th^e are no lefs thsm four 
s; two of them rank barbariAis-*^rJfii8ft|i 

qui'-rr 
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qm-^etmdem qui. The two other faults are> ha^ 
bu4ff€t — ocddiffeU . 

Firft then of primum qui. * Any readef of Ci-* 
eero, one would think, muft have obferved that 
.he invariably avoids this phrafe; although he has 
a hinndred occaikms for iifing it, if it were Latin« 
In the treatife de Claris Oratoribus^ this idea; oc^ 
curs continually ; and the phrafe employed is ei- 
t\nfx primus alone, or qui primus^ or the adverb 
primo. E. g. 

m 

Cum cflstera melius, quam fupefiores, turn primus 
iniellexit, c. vni. 

Hie primus inflextt orationemj et cam moUetn> tene* 
ramque reddidit, c. ix« • . 

Sed turn fere Pericles .... primus adhibuk dcij£tri-» 
nam. cxi. 

£t txxm. primum ob earn ipfam caufam Afaximusft 
eflb appellatum. c. xiv. « 

iBfcuk^ius, qui primus vulnus obligaviire didtur* 
Cic. Pe Nat. 71. a. I^zol., voc. Primus. 

* Perip^tetici primi ex oqfinibus philofophis docuerunt* 
Cic. Fin, no. a^ Nizol. vop. Primus, 

So Horace 5 

Illi robur et aes triple:t 
' Circa peftuff erat, qui fragilem' truci 
Commiiit pelago ratem 
Primus^ Od. i. 3.. 

jSlinch a phraie s^ primus fuk qui halmt^ would 

have 
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have grated in the ears of any Roman. The rea- 
fon iJ5 manifeft. Qui being a relative refers pro- 
perly to a perfon or thingy or a quality iri the ab^ 
Jiradly not (if one may be allowed to uf^a logical 
term) to a quality in ct>ncreto. Now primus is an 
adje<5live ia the fuperlative degree: but who 
would think of faying, pulcherrimus qui venit ad 
Try am, for pulcherrimus eorum qui venertmt? 
The Relative might refer to pulchritudo in the ab- 
ftra6l, but not to pulchritudo implied in pulcher" 
rimus. The fame principle holds in Greek. 
There we fay, og Tr^HTog, og KuXXttrrog, not w-joi- 
Tog og, KuKKiCTFog og. 

The other barbarifmis eundem qui; which will 
require a little more diicuflion, becauie it appears 
to derive more countenance from the praAice of 
good writers, and neither Vofliiis nor Turfellinus 
feem «ware of the true principle. Is it however 
credible, that if this mode of fpeakihg were cor- 
real, it (hould not be met with ten times in all 
the pureft writers ? The idea is fo common, and 
enters inadvertently into fo many fentences, that 
we mull purfue a very different rule of criticifm, 
when examining this, from what is ufually adopted 
when the genuinenefs pf a fingle ^^^ord is fuf- 
pe<fted. In the prefeixt cafe I fhould not admit 
three or four inftances, 'out of the whole body of 
Latin authors, to juftify the ufe of it : but the 
faft, I believe, is, that in the way here employed 

it . 
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it does not occur once. Cicero's ordinary way of 
ipeaking. is,, mm guiyis qui, when he wifhes to 
identify a perfon with fome fa6l or ftoiy. . Vid, 
Clar. Orat. q. xix, and twice c. xxi. c. xlvii. 

A thoufaod other paflages of the fame fort 
might be pro4uced from him and Livy, in wllich a 
modem would fay the fame who. Vid. Liv. xxi. 40. 
Oil looking fover the examples in Gefrier and 
Facciolati, I do not find one which fupports the 
Reviewer's phrafe. Hiere are none, where qui^ 
is ufed after idem, when idem means aJ)erfon, or 
Jubjiance. , 

The reafpn.for this may be, that is qui identi- , 
fies an individual as well as idem. qui. If it be he 
at ^11, it muft be the fame he: for fubjiance does 
not admit of more and lefs^^ But when id€7n qui 
is ufed with reference to a quality , it denotes the 
fame degree^ and idem may generally be cctiverted 
into par. 

And not only does qv^ility vary in degree in 
the faTJfie thihg, but the fame quality may be in. 
different things^ And again^ one thing may have 
atiefame relation to many pthers. Hence, both in 
denoting quality and relation, idem qui is a com* 
mon mode of fpeaking. 

^ Aorut $s yj Ma ju.ij eiriSex'^a-^at to fiHWov 59 ro ^froy .\ . 
•Toy s] irw ij oiiry^ Ma iv^ptfyitos, oJx isr<u /x^XAov xa) yjtr^f 
iv^purtrosf Srs ouVo; kavrou, Srs hspof krsfs. Arifiot. Categor. 
wtp) Ova-las, 'EieiU^srai W ro ^mIxXov xo) ro iJrroK ra «ro/% 
Ibid, tifi Hoiitr^iis. 

The 
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The examples in Voffius and Tuff^inm cSidem 
qui, ib far from oppofing, really fupport the prin^ 
dple I am maintaining. 

Verres idem eft, qui ftdt femper. Cic. Verr. L ap, 

TurfeB. 

• • • 

Here idem means charaBer, not perfon^ The 

(ame may be faid of thefe : ^ 

Eft idem qui. Temper in repuUica (iiit. Cic. Att 
•Sx. II. Gefn. 

Nihil commutantur animo, et iidem abeunt^ qui ve* 
nerant. Cic. Fin. iv. 3, 

Peripateticis veftris, qui quondam iidem erant, qui 
Academic!. Cic. Off. liL 4. 

If the phrafe is never ufed, as I believe it never 
S, of perfam but in this figurative way, wh^ by 
peribn«is meant charaSer or quality, there can* 
not be a ftronger*proof that it is improper in any 
other. For it (hould be obferved^ that abfalute 
Jamenefs or identity is then medicated : wMch 
/amene/s is the proper antecedent to qut 

In the New Teitamrat, what is tranilated 
Me fame whp, is feldom, if ever, mto^oc* In 
Luk. vi. 38. ra ocvra means quality* In 1 Cor. 
itii. 6. avToc fignifies onb ; and in other places, 
relation. When a reference is made to wror* 
it is generally by a word denoting quality: 
«s, 

TON 
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TON ATTON iywct ^om; OION JSm ip i/xofi Phil. 
i. 30. ^Having ihejame conflict whkh ye iaw in me/ 

When the relative is ufed in Greek, the ante- 
cedent is not avToCf but Sro^. 
' Another fault in the Reviewer's phrafe ewndem 
qui is, that the relative is not in the fame cafe 
with the antecedent, which it ought to be, as, I 
hope, the following analyfis will prove. The argu- 
ment requires a little fteady attention ; and it 
feems to me deferving of it. 

When idem is in the nominative cafe with qui 
following it, mere identity is predicated. Idem efl 
qui fecit, as we have already ftiewn, is barbarous : 
idem ejl qui fait is Latin. The rules of grammar 
may indeed require an accufative cafe, but iden^ 
tity is the idea that is expreiled : nothing is pre- 
dicated of the thing mentioned but that it is the 
fame. Thus, 

Apud bonos iidem fumus 9110^ reliquifti. Cic.Att. 
i. 13. Turfellin. 

Here quos reliquifti means no more than 'qui 
'fuimus cum nos reliquifti.' So, 

Eofdem effe oratorios numeros, qui funt poetici. Cic. 
in Orat. c. Ivi. 

The variation of cafe does not afFeft the meaning 
qf the propofition : identity is dl that is predi-' 
caied. 

N But 
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But when idem in any of its obUque cqjks rs 
fdlowed by quiy jthe meaning of the paflage \Sy not 
that thf! thing which iii^sm denote is the, fame 
with any thing elfe, but Ihat i^ bear^ the Jam^ 
felqtion to ^wo oth?r tlungs^ Now th^ inflexions 
fXF cqfe^ of pQuji^ are expr^ffiy^ pf r^(Um* Tb« 
fafe of idfem deijiotes the relation it U^^rfj; to oofi 
of t^e two things, and the cafe ^ q^i ^snotM 
^6 r^atJm it bears to the pthqr. Hemce diQ ^q 
of idem and the cafe of qui ought to h^ th^ iwne> 
ptherwije they 4o wt mar^c th^i^jtoi^ rftotian. 
And t|\us, I beli^v^, it wUl bp foun^ %\»^ %\» 
b?fl; wqtjers ipvawtjty ufe th§ WQ(ds. ^ocfew «•«-» 

qm^y f9^ ioco qno^ ^e ajnopg the mw^. ofdn 
fi^ phr^3. The l^ft phirafti is froqa l^yy, 3jiU 
37* wher^ /c|co qieaus ranh^ eJUmoftion, wbk^ U ^ 
quality or abJlraSl idea : if it had n^nt fipa^^y 
place^ ipfo probably, and not eodem^ would have 
hMQ the word : as in this paflage of Gieero; 

Caftra paucos dies habuimus, ea ipfa^ qtue contrsL Da* 
Bum faaboeratapud Iffiim. Alexandei^. Ep. Att« v,. 90^^ 

There are various ways indeed of expreiHng 
the fame rehtUmtj and femetimes this happens 
with idem qui. As, *^ Vovit in eadem verba Cbn- 
^'- (^(i <t2^if^24^ ajDtea. qiunquemidlk vota &ifeq>l 
" fojilto ^yanli,*^ liy.. x^xL. g. Where the dwngft 
of expreffion is eaiily accounted for, by the v&l 

of 
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efjkfeipiiiiike^ df t^6fttteg the m6 vtfV^o : feut 
the relaiioa i^ not changed : fend the fule, that 
famenefs of relation is marked by fafttedefe of cafe, 
is liaUa only to Atb& exiceptions ^ich w6 ihtift 
expe6l to meet with under every grammatical rule. 
A r^narkable inftance of the pbfervance of it 
juft occurs to me in Livy, xxvi. 33* 

Cseterorum omniuin CiunpaQorum eundem erga noi 
animupi^ quern Carthaginienfibus, fuiflfe — ^not ' qui Car-r 
' thaginienfibue.* 

And thus too we may ule all words denoting 
relation^ although they indqde a per/on under 
them. Eodem rege quo^ eodem duce quo, &c. 
But to fay eodem duce, qui, or, as this writer fays, 
eundem ^e ^ui ^eddijet^ ^ Ugainft the genius of 
the Iitoguagey and argues ah i^noi^anee of thri 
princl^ple whioh governs this philafedogy. 

But to retwtn from this digrefGon to the He-' 
viewer^s Lathi. Both tbe tetifes habulffet aiid oc^ 
eidijffet Are ^;l^ngw Hdberet might doy as rehtih^ 
to c6ntiii€led tinie : but hahuerit is* the mori ufuaff 
form. Inflead of occidijjfet, he ihduid have faid 
ocddeHt: for occiderk has ]:k)thing fubordinate^ 
to it, 6r confne6led with it^ whofe time cafttiot- 
begin till the time of occiderit is paft ; which is 
the pTOpet tejlfor the ufe of the ptetefpluperfeB 
JubjunSHve. 

I will produce an exa^ parallel,, in point of 
tenies, from^ Cicero. 

M % Publium 
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PubUum etSam Scipionem Naficam t , . . hahitum 
eloquentem aiunt, illius qui facra apcepetity filimn, 
Clar. Orat. c. xx, 

Which this Reviewer might have expreflbd thus, 

Publimn etiam Scipionm Naficam fiiifle aiunt qui 
leloquens liabitus fuiilet, ejufque patrem eundem efle, 
qui facra accepifiet. 

Such is the advantage of notliaving one's Latin 
ftyle fpoilt at Oxford. His own fentence I (hall 
beg leave to cafl quite in a new mould. 

Nonne vult Paufanias, primum ex Nelei nepptibus 
Melanthum in Attica fedem habuifle, ac*proind^ cum 
pfk qui Xanthum Occident ? 

When preparing to introduce the Deus Lunus, 
he clothes the Editor's remark in a new Roman 
drefs^ which he fancies is perfedUy in cojiume. 
*^ Romanis enim Grascifque juxta ignorantibus 
^^ quifnam deorum eilet ifte Menes^ pro alio quam 
^' Luna^ Jub dene per/ana * ab iis culta, Strabqni 
" vix haberi potiteritj^ Strabani vix haberi, is 
one of thofe faults which may grace the fourth 
form at Eton, but feldom, I imagine, rifes higher 
in the ichool. What potuerit has to do here 

S S^h dea firfonorr^Dm i^ as bgld ^ phraie as he could have 
ufed : and I doubt its purity. He might have faid> tanquam 
Pea, ianquam foBrntna^ foemuua ferma^-^KKf thing better than 
* Juh deaB perfona.' For the ftri6t meaning of the phrafe is, 
under ibe affumed apfcarance, or sbara^, of a Goddefs. 

I will 
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I will not attempt to explain. We will however 
fuppofe it to be potuit. And what then ? ^* Is it 
*^ poffible, he exclaims, that even the prelfinen at 
^^ Oxford fhould be ignorant that there was at 
^^ Rome a Deus Lunus^ as well as a Dea Luna ?" 

This is one of thofe fcraps of naufeous pe- 
dantry which bring a reproach upon the lludy of 
ancient learnings— exalting an iniignificant trifle 
into an affair of importance — a folitary and ob- 
fcure h&y of which every one may well be ig- 
norant, into a criterion of found erudition. This 
too I fhould fay, if his mythology were correft. 
But the ignorance is as palpable as the afFedlation 
is difgufling. In order to expofe it, it is im- 
poflible to avoid a longer detail than the God and 
all his worfhippers together are worth. But fo it 
is with puny cavils : they generally take more 
trouble and more time in refuting, than flrong 
objedlions. 

The firfl thing then that flrikes us is, the 
uniform filence on the fubje(Sl of this deity in 
all popular compendiums of Roman antiquities. 
Cicero, Ovid, Livy, and other writers about that 
time, from whom we collect incidentally mdA. of 
what we know refpe<9:ing the Roman religion, 
never mention him. And in fa6l the earliefl 
writer, who fpeaks of him as conne6led with that 
religion, is TertuUian. In his Apologeticu&y vio'itten 
in the third century, he boldly attacks the pagan' 

fuperili- 
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fuperftitions and follies. Having fpoken of the difl 
graceful: fiories which the baft poeU relate of thehr 
own deities, be proceeds to notice low and vulgw 
farces, in which they are expofed to the deriiion of 
the populace. ^^ Mcechum Anubim^ et maiculnm 
^' Lunam, et Dianam flagellatani, et Jovis mortui 
'^teftamentum recitatum, et tres Hercules fameli^ 
" cos irrilbs,** c. 15. The epithets to* the other 
deities are moechum, Jlagellatam^ mortui, fameli- 
cosj all denoting ibmething abfurd or ludicrous > 
from whence we muft in reafon infer that the 
epithet mafculus was of the fame kind. If ib^ 
could it even at that time be a piart of the rdigionr 
of Ronle, when TertuUian himfelf produces it as 
a burlefque of their religion ? 

There is no arguing from the capricious manh 
ner in which the poets and artifts diveriified the 
fi^rm, the iex, and the office of their ddties. At 
this rate, we (hall have a Female Bacchus, a Ve- 
nus Mafcultis, a Fortuna Barbata, and every other 
prepoilerous abfurdity. Even Jupiter would hardly 
know himfelf in the Orphic verfe, 

Z^ Sif<nf¥ yivtTO, Zsbg ifi.fig9T0$ hXsro NTM^H. 

And as, according to Spon^ there were many who 
held all the deities to be of both C&ies^ fo the 
pbilofophem held them to be of none. Vid. Spon 
in Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 67&. 

A liule before the time of TertuUian indeed we 
are tdd by SpartianuSj that Caracalla^ when in the 
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Ba% vifited CarraB in Mefopotamia for the lake of 
the God Lunus^ Luni Dei gratia. Vit. CaracaH. 
p. 87* folf ed. AikI immediately he tdls of a fool^ 
ifh fuperftition prevalent among the Greeks and 
Egyptians refpedting this deity^ in a way tl^t 
Ihews he thought him uidcnown to the Romans. 

The foUomring are the ^ords of Spon ufXMi the 
fiibje^.. ^; I>ei]s ifte Lunus^ feu Lnna^ habitu 
^ viiiU ftbpe in nummis Gnrcorum exprimitur,** 
Fblen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. But in all 
tbeie coins he is reprefented with the Phrygian 
tiara. 

The diigufting ftory of Ek^abalus^ who af- 
lumed that name from the Syrian deity of the 
Sun^ and introduced his worfhip into Rome^ 19 
wail known ; but eyen this ftory afibrds no foun-^ 
datioii fop a Deus Lunm at Rome. 

As &r as \% goes, it makes againfl! i^t. The 
new deity brought in by him, to match with the 
S^yrian El^b^us, was a fetnale called OvfWfU, 
ftora Cavlhage, the fame with the Pho»vician 
Afiarte or LuiHir ; and, as the fooliih fiory goes, it 
was the Jkntinine ckaraSkp of this deity which 
directed bis choice ; for he took it into his head 
that his Syrian God was not pleafed with the 
bride he had before given him, Paflas, becaufe oi 
her warlike ehara&er. All this tmih may be 
fe&a in Herodian, lib. v. c. 15. Now the votive 
tablet at Paknyra exhibits the Lunar Deity as a 

male - 
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nuzle in armmf; and if any inference is to b6 
drawn from theie data, it is that he never found 
his way to Rome* The Syrian worftiip even of 
the Sun was, we know, expelled from Rome^ after 
the death of the monfier who introduced it Aikl 
it is worth remarking^ that Sperlingius, in one of 
his letters publiflied by Polenus, fays, *^ all the 
" Northern and Eaftem nations^ worftipped the 
" Moon as a male — the GreAs and Romans only 
" (with thofe nations who wiihed to imitate 
'' them) efteemed that deity a female,** Polen. 
Supplem. vol. iv. p. 2Q4. 

Now Strabo, as Cafaubon well obferves^, when 
giving this Afiatic deity a Greek name, inftead of 
coining a new word, SiXifyo?, prefers' M^v, which is 
mafculine, and is properly exprdfive of his cha- 
racter: and^ as far as appears, even the Latin 
name Lukus was not coined till long after Strabo*s 
time. 

But fuch inquiries, inflead of indicating a 
dailical tafte and ardour, are pretty fure tefts of 
a depraved appetite, which is incapable of rdilh* 
ing wholefome native flavours, and {edk& its grati- 
fication in every thing that is fetid and difagreeable 
to an uncorrupted palate. Never can I believe: 
this writer to have imbibed the generous love of 
ancient .learning. His delight is not to launch 

% Ad 3partiani Qaracall. p. 88. £d. Pair. 1620. 

his 
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his veflel on the broad current, and fpread hi« 
iails to the wind ; but to dabble in fome muddy 
back-water, and jfiih up with ignofcle pains a 
few filthy fhreds and remnants, which might well 
have been allowed to perifti where they funk, in 
the dark filent pool of oblivion. 

f' The feventeea maps, with which the feventeen^ 
^ books are iUuftrated and adorned, are faid, in th* 
** preface, to have been formed on the left authorities^ 
** and carefully adapted to the geography of Strabo. 
** We have examined only that of the central ftates of 
** Greece ; and in that we find neither Erythrae in 
*' Bceotia, nor iEgse, Hiftiaea, or Orabiae in Euboear— 
'' though they are all defcribed as cities of importance 
*' in the text of the author — are duly placed in the map 
** of M. D'Anville — ^and the three firft, moreover, dif- 
*« tinguiihed as independent ftates by their coins ftill 
^extant." Rev. p. 440. • 

In this fingle paragraph there are three falfe 
propofitions, one mifreprefentation, and one blun** 
der. The blimder is Orabiae for Orobiae. The 
mifreprefentation is, that Hiftusea is not in the map. 
Oreusy which in Strabo's time was the name of 
Hiftiaea, is in the map ; and it is difficult to con* 
ceive that he did not know it, becauie in D'An-r 
ville's map it is called Oretis, prius JJli^ea. As for 
the three falfe proportions^: Erythrae in Boeotia 

' For the two firft of thefe points I have again to acknow- 
o kdge 
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hid Ho coinage of its own : M^2b in Euboea^iMif 
Ttdne of its oWn x and the maps are notjaid in the 
Preface to have been formed on the heft authb*- 
rities. All that is faid of them is, that eare wa# 
taken to aditpt the lafi fourtetn M the tea4 of 
Strabo as clofely as the three Jtrfi. Tbe ado^tioAr 
of the name Oreus inflead of Hijiicea is one proof 
6fthis. 

Having now nearly ditpofed of th6 I6ng ftrihg 
bifalfe qffbrtions^ TniJreprefehtdtioiiSj arid blunders, 
which go to the compofitioh of this article, it 
only retnains to fay a few words concerning the 
Edition itfelf of Strabo, which has been made 
the vehicle of fo much coarfe invedlive. tn the 
account given of it, the public are as much 
wronged as we are abufed : for no view whatever 
is laid before them of its nature or its merits. 
Neither can I afford much room for that purpofe; 
it being ihy defign ndt to vihdiciitte the bobt^ but 
td vjhdiedte the Unitnerfity frotti felfe flfperfions. 

It contains^ however, ceillStions of alttibft all flie 
kno^h hitoufcripts; ii has evfery tWng fhit was 
Valaable in Cafatibdtfs edition: ef Which e*li6A 
iltiinbef lifcfe ty pdgtiaphieal «ntrfs are cotredldd. ¥tite 
cfiCeliferKje tff Tyrwhitt*S eoftj66t^i^ ^etid*tic«» 

fed^c thfe afflftahtc o'f Mr. Pdlc'drieFs letWr, [Gfeht. Mkg. &$!. 
1809.] as well as in what relates to Philip King of Maccdon. 

' is 
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13 J3c¥riawtedf ed by tb^ Reyje^^/; aUbQygh M 
jr:fliudk)«Mi 'tQ:4epr>w.Q^for4 .<5f ^U ifti^wp^ .of 4b* 

they wtfcre. ftot pyWiftS^ M mp XmX^ fvipRter 
mentary volume. The anfwer is, they have been 
printed in a fmall volume, ^ ,^Y§^y pV^tP^det to 
^xaol <^r(?ej?. or^tiffjfgi .ppght ftp^jcnftyr, J:}^^9ejal- 
f:^y ;;.W9e ,3t ;LQfw^ m 1733, i^hicb ^flition 
fs qiwfc^d by Scbw^Bigbpeufer in t)is rpcrtes to 
Polybius, and once by Harles in *7S^, fr^m 
whicji the Frepcji trai^fliators h^ye^ taken Ijis con- 
j^jftur^Sji -ijs.f^r as they h^v^ gone, aijd in general 
adopted tbj^jp ,iv^th apkqowledgmepts of thj^ir 
iBgepjuky. 

Th^ Revie>ypr.p.raifes thefe emendatipps highly^ 

aijd, out pf i>ear two hundred, fele<3:s fix, as being 

particularly ipg^nioiis, auck-.as haying been con-: 

jSrm^fl ,by mm^f€ripts <^\\aied ^nce his d^^th. 

The,fifft,.apd the laft of th^fe fix have had no jcon- 

Jirmation whatever from manufcripts ; the firfl: is 

not ip jmiiph a , c<)n^>4?wr^j as . an adop^on of the 

ienfe given in the old (Latin tranflation : the tUrd 

is only partiatty corjfirmed : and the fecond and 

fpurjth Ijiave Jio pretenfipns to Aiperior fagacity, as 

I .w?ti lejiv<5 Jt :to any one converi^nt in the;fe 

matters to determine* How unaccountable all 

this! when, in the imperfect reading which I 

have myfelf giv^p to the jiotes^ I have found 

o 2 fibov0 
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above twelve very ingenious ones pofttivdy coo- 
firmed^ as many partially confirmed, iand at leaft 
twenty, far exceeding thoie fidedied by him in 
acutenefs and ingenuity^ not yet confirmed^ but 
bearing the ftrongeft marks of probability ^. 

He goes on to fay, 

" Almoft the whole of the Editor's own notes are 
^ hiftorical and geographical commentaries; which may 
** be of tife to the reader, in laving him the trouble of 
^ reference.** 

And yet all this is called alloj/j p. 44Q. 1. 32. 
Befides, What is meant by faving him the trouble 
of reference ? Many of them, nay, moft of them, 
will give him the trouble of reference,' if he has 
an inquifitive turn : for they point out the paf- 
fage^ in ancient and modem books, which tend to 
throw any Hght upefi the text, or which contain 
matter intimately connedled with it. In many 
of them difputed points of chronology and geo- 

** It rrnj not be unacceptaUe to thofe who take an inteitft 
In thb department of criticifm, if I ipecify fome of thele oat of 
a much longer lift of each kind. The firft number denotes the 
page, the fecond the line. 166, 4. 235, 37. 330, ao. 357, 5. 
401, 19. 682, 21. 6g6, 32. 700, 10. 874, 19. 1054, 17. 1179, 
22. entirely confirmed. 287, 10. g^s* 3^* 5^4* ^S* 4^^ **• 
430* 33' 677,43- 686* 1- 690, 31. 799,35. partiaUj con* 
firmed. 166, 34. 290, 20. 308, 22. 354, 29. 378, 25. 425, 6 
459. 6. 493, 14. 602, 8. 732, 7. 733, 10. with a multitude 
befides, ingenious, although not confirmed. 

graphy 
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graphy are difcuiled, and freqiiently explained by 
diagrams — incidental elucidations of other authors 
are given — ^the ancient and modem names are ap- 
propriated^ often beyond what D' Anville and other 
geographers have done — the etymology of many 
is traced to Oriental words — a concife hiftory of 
remarkable towns is given — the produdions, na- 
tural hiiloty, trade^ population &c. are compared 
with the accounts of the beft modem travellers 
— a vaft variety of curious information is fcattered 
through them, of a rambling and mifcellaneoua 
kind, but always connected with the text — ^and, 
notwithfianding the faulty Latin, found ienie 
and coniiderable force of reaibning are always per- 
eeptible. 

The Reviewer^ indeed lays, that, 

** In Hi/lory and Geography the Editor diiplays the 
<^ feme fort of accuracy as in Grammar ;" and he fup- 
ports his charge by one fpecimen. ^^ Philip the fon of 
'^ Demetriiis, and father of Perfeus, b called repeatedly 
*^ Philip the Second, though he was the fourth regu- 
^ larly acknowledged King, of Macedonia of that 
<* name." Rev. p. 441. 

TUs calumny has been completely refuted 
by Mr. Falconer. There is but one place in 
which the word fecundus is applied to the fon of 
Demetrius: and in that place it poilibly meant 
not the feamd Philip, but the next perfon who 

de. 
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4dlroyed the cities Sctathus and Peparethus, qfber 
the war between Philip and the Athenians, i 
am myfelf inclined to think it a miftake of the 
Editor's : nor do I fear that this conoeffion .wil} 
raife any other feeling but that of eontempl oir 
ind^ation agasnft -the critic, who foondc^ ^ 
Sweeping diarge of 4riftorical inaccuracy in the 
whole two folio volumes' upon this fingle maAake* 

Of him then it is time tliat we now take-a 
long farewell. Degraded as he muft be in the 
opinion of every candid and liberal nitnd, it ia 
impoflible he can agdin find vent for his malies 
through any refpeAable channel. There is a blot 
in his efcutcheon, which muft for ever-CKcIadd 
him from the lifts of honourable combat : and he 
niuft be fent, like fome uncourteous and r^crean/ 
knight, bereft of his habiliments, to atone for 
his offence by a life of auftere and folitaiy pe- 
nance. 

ViQus abit, longeque ignotis exulat orisj^ 
Malta geoiens ignominlaBi plagaique-* 
I cannot proceed with the paflage, jSor it is iip^* 
poffible that any glory can be gained againft fuch 
a combatant, or any pride felt at fueh a vi<Sory. 
If indeed he would qualify himfelf for a renewal 
of the fight, he muft pra6life many a hardy -ad* 
ventttre in a foreign land — he miift, in the 
language of that Firft of Critics, fefck for diftine^ 

tion» 
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tion ** by harder ftudy and a humbler mind,** 
and then perhaps, after a due .probation, he may 
be reckoned worthy of engaging in claflical war- 
fare with an Englifh Univerfity. 

After all the experience we have had of the 
ftrength of his prejudices^ I llilT was furprifed 
that the Editor fhould permit this article to 
dilgrace his pages. The fcurrility of the attack 
rnuft furely have made him hefitate. Its unfair- 
nefsy I fear, was no obftacle ; and its virulence 
the chief rieooiwmendatiow. But I do believe, 
tfiat if he had been awarfe of its containing 
half tlfe ignortmce, or one tenth p^rt of the 
fdlfekbcid Ivhidh has been pointed otit, he would 
hftte feje^ted it with (tifiialn^ In his own writ- 
ings (if I cam tf uft to rumour, and to that 
fixture, no nnfeemly on^^ which runs thrGUgfe 
them «ll) I ^ifcover a to^re of mind far fuperior 
to fuch bafenefs — a vigour of intelledl indeed, 
wfekii ihcmld ms^ke him cautious how he mcafures 
dthers by his ot? n llandard--and a correAnefs 
and dignity df moral fentiment, which I refped 
tjven in am enemy. 
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CHAP. III. 



Classical Education — Remarks en an Atticle 
in the Edinburgh Review^ upon EdgewortK^ 
ProfeJJional Education. 



JVIUCH has been faid, and well faic!, on this 
fubjeft: but I have not yet feen the queftion 
argued exactly on its right grounds. Neither do 
I propofe in the prefent treatife to fupply all the 
deficiencies which I fpeak of in its advocates, but 
rather to point out two or three leading princi- 
pies, which have not been made fufficiently pro- 
minent in thefe dilcuifions, if they have been no- 
ticed at all. 

Some, who difpute the utility of ClaiScal learn- 
ing, have placed the queftion on this ground : What 
remuneration does a boy receive for the time and 
money expended in this purfuit ? For what em- 
ployment does it fit him ? or how does it enable 
him to improve his fortunes ? 

To this I anfwer, that the obje6l of Clafiical 
education is not to fit him for suyjpecific em- 
ployment, or to iucreafe his fortune. Such, I ad- 
mit, is the objeiSt of moft parents when educating 

their 
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thek bhiMresi ; but it ia in cftyeiSi; nM: oi^ dif* 
ferent from that of true philofophy or enlight- 
ened polioy, but even frequently at vtnance witM 
it« ' The peculiar infeir«ft of the Individual is: liot 
always the ia^)e^ is feldom ^efeifely th^ ^nane^ 
with the iitiberdl of the ptd>lic« Aai, he whd 
ferves the one moft faithfully, always forget&i and 
often iftjur^s, the oithar«. The ttue prineq)le6 of 
educatiftg a gestleman cannot be better iketebed 
than they ote by Locke> altho^h his language 
already ibundal ratha; quaintly. 

•^ The great work of a Qovertaor ia to fafhioir 
^^the oairnnge and. form the mmd; to iettle in 
'Mud piip^il gdod habits^ and the principittifr of 
^* virtut and wiidom i to give htm, by little and 
'' little^ a ^aew of toankind ; and work hint iito 
'^ a love a&d ioiitation of what is excellent and 
^^ praife-worthy ; and, in the proibcul^n of it^ 
^^ %ci give him vigour, a6tivity, and induftry. Tbi^ 
^^ ftudies which he fets him u^Gtn are but, as it 
*^ weire, the eKcrcafe of bis factdties, and employ-^ 
^^ menit of liis time^ to keep him from faunteriiig^ 
^^ and idlenefs, to teach him application, and ac* 
^^ e«iflom him to take paiiis, and to ^ve \Am 
^' Home little tafle of what his own induftry muib 
'^ perfeA. Foi^ who eipeiSls that^ under a tutor, 
^ a young genlleiteaiik fbould be an^ accompliflied 
'* cdttc, omfor^or togiciaxi; go to the bottom d 
p " me- 
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^ indaphyiics^ natural philbfopHy^ or mathema-* 
f ^ tics ; or be a mafter in hiftory or chronology ? 
^' Though fomething of each of thefe is to be 
^^ taught him : but. it is only to open, the door, 
^^ that he may look in, and, as it were, begin an 
^^ acquaintance, but not to dwell there/' Vol. iiii 
p- 39. 

It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like 
moll other writers on education, occafionally con- 
founds two things which ought to be kept per- 
fe6tiy diftindl, viz. that mode of education which 
would be nioft beneficial, as a fyftem, to fociety 
r at large, with that which would contribute moff 
Vtp the advantacre and profperity of an individuaL 
Thef^ f Rings are m at variance with each 
other. The former is that alone which deferveis 
the attention of a philofopher; the latter is yar- 
row, felfifti, and mercenaryTlIt is this laft indetd,' 
on which the world are moft eager to inform 
themfdvest but the perfons who inftruA them, 
however tbq^ may deferve the thanks and efteem 
of thofe whom they benefit, do no fervice to man- 
kind. There are but {o many good places in the 
theatre of life ; and he who puts us in the way 
of procuring one of them, does to %is indeed a 
great favour^ but none to the whole aflembly. . 

It is again fbmetimes afked, with an air of 
Iriumph^ what ia the utility of thefe iludies ? and 

Utility 
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utility is vauntirigly ,ptt>nomiced to be the folc 
'Aandard^ by which all fyftiems of education mi:^ 
be :tried. 

If in our turn we were to a£k what utility is, 
we fhould^ I believe, have many ahfwers not 
quite confident with each other. And the beft 
of them perhaps would ohly give us other words 
'equally loofe and indefinite i fuch as tvifer, better^ 
happier ; none of which can ferve to untie a 
knotty, queftion, and all of wTiich lead us into 
a wider field of doubt and enquiry, than the fub-* 
je6l which originally produced them. Before! 
attempt to Ihew what the utility of Claffical 
learning is, in my own fenfe of the word, let it 
be permitted me to explain what it is not ; and 
to take up the enquiry a little farther back than 
Uriters on this fubjedl commonly go. 

It is an undiiputed maxim in political eco^ 
nomy, that the reparation of profeffions, and the 
divilion of labour, tend to the perfe6Uon of every 
art— to the wealth of nations — to the general 
comfort and well-being of the community. This 
principle of divifion is in fome infiances purfued 
fo far, as to excite the wonder of people, to whole 
notice it is for the firft time pointed out. There 
is no &ying to what extent it may not be car- 
ried } and the more the powers of each indivi- 
dual are concentrated in one employment, the. 
greater ikill andiquicknefs will he naturally dif- 
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|ibty in perfarmfa]^ it. But white he thus cDka-*- 
tributei more eflfe&ually to the aocumuhtioQ of 
national wealthy he becomes himfelf more and 
mate degraded as a rational being* In propor- 
tion as his fphere of action is narrowed^ his 
mental powers jaxui habits beoome contradled) 
and he reibnbles a iubon^nate part of fome 
powerfvil machinery^ ufeful in its place, but 
infignificant and worthlefs out oi it 

So fenfible is the great and enlightened Ackm 
Smith of the force of this ol]^e<9ion^ that he en- 
deavours to meet it by fuggeiling» tlmt the means 
of intelte£lual improvement multiply rapidly with 
the increafing wealth of ibc^ty ; that the &ciii^ 
therefore of acquiring thefe meaiu may increafe in 
the fame ratio with the injurious tendency o£ that 
iyflem we have been juft conlidering ; and diA 
counteract or compenfate all its eviL An aniwer, 
which afibrds a much ftronger proof of the osx^ 
dpur of the philoibpher^ than it is a latisfa^ry 
defence of his iyftem againft the fuppofed ofcgec* 
tion. The evil of that iyfiem is certain^ and al«« 
moil: demcmftrable ; the remedy fuggefted is doubt- 
ful, and even conjecdxiral. It would have been 
better to alter the (hape erf the whole queftion, 
and to remove at once the ground- work of the ob- 
je£tU»), by guarding his theory againft that ex« 
treme in whicji it takes its rife. 

If indeed national wealth were the fole otge^ 

of 
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«€ national iirftitdtions^ there can be no doubt 
but that the method demonftrated by Dr. Smithy 
being" the fureft means of attaining that end^ 
would be the great leading principle of political 
philoiq)hy. In his own work it is the great and 
fete end of his enquiry: and no one can blame 
him for confining himfelf to that fingle confi- 
deration. His undertaking required no more, 
and he has performed his part well. But, in 
truth, national wealth is not the ultimate fcope of 
human fociety ; and although we mufl forbear 
entering on the boundlefs enquiry, what is the chief 
good, yet all refledling minds will admit that it is 
not wealth. If it be neceflary, as it is beyond 
all queftion neceflary, that fociety ftiould be fpfit 
into divifions and fubdivifions, in order that its 
Ibreral duties may be well performed, yet we muft 
be careful not to yield up ourfelves wholly and 
escdufively to the guidance of this lyftem: we 
muft obferve what its evils are, and we (hould 
modify and reilrain it, by bringing into a6tion 
other principles, which may ferve as a check and 
counterpoiie to the main force. 

One of the greateft faults in all moral and po- 
litical reafbning is an excelfive and immoderate 
Implication of one principle, to the exclufion of 
others, with which it ought in reafon to be com- 
bined; and whofe relative force fhould always vary 
with the drcumfianoes of the cafe. 

There 
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Hiere can be no doubt that every art is iili-» 
proved by confining the profeflbr of it to thart; 
^ngle ftudy. There are emergencies, which call 
for his whole mind and faculties to be abibrbed in 
it, which ifequire him to forget every other r ela* 
tion of life, however facred or natural, exc^t 
that artificial one in which he is then placed. 
Times will occur when a Surgeon or a General 
mud difmifs the common feelings of human na- 
tw^, and, in order to do his taik well, muft look 
upon himfelf as engaged in working out one. 
problem, and upon all around him as inftrumenta^ 
fubfervient merely to the acquifition of fome one 
difiindl purpofe, without regard to their bearings 
on any thing befides. 

But although the Art itielf is advanced, by: 
this concentration of mind in its fervice, the 
individual who is confined to it goes back. The; 
advantage of the community is nearly in an^ 
inverie ratio with his own. Reafon and common* 
^nfe require that neither objeA fhould be exclu-: 
fively regarded. And if in fome cafes> as in thole* 
above mentioned, an entire facrifice of the indi-; 
vidual is demanded, in all other cafes that iacri- 
fice can be required only in proportion as they; 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wide 
ipace is left to the difcretion of the individual,, 
where the claims of the community are either i 
not prelEng, or are wholly filent. 

Of 
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^' Of 'coiirie it will' be trnderftopd; that in thif 
ilatement I confider the intelledual enjoyment 
of the individual merely, when fpeaking of his 
advantage, and that I do not lofe fight of that 
enjoyment, which even the moft confined exer^ 
cife of the ' intellect imparts : I confider it as 
abridged only in proportion -to the contra6led 
Iphere of adion in which he is "doomed to move. • 
Indeed, when the emergency ispaft, Ibciety 
itfdf requires fome other contribution from each 
individual, befides the particular duties of his 
profefli6n. - And if no fuch liberal intercourfe be 
eftablifhed, it,is the common failing of human 
nature, to be engrofled with petty views and in4 
terefts, to under-rate the importance of all iii 
which we are not concerned, to carry our partial 
notions into cafes where they are inapplicable, to 
aft, in fhort, as fo many unc6nne6led units, diA 
placing and repelling one another. 
- In the cultivation of literature is found that 
common link, which, among the higher and mid-* 
die departments of life, unites the jarrii^ lefts 
and fubdivifions in one intereft, which fupplies 
common topics, and kindles common feelings, un^. 
mixed with thofe narrow prqudices with which 
all profeflions are more or lefs infefted. Tlio 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands 
md enlarges the mindy excites it^ £0u:ailtie&> and 

calls 
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cjBlk thofe limbs imd muicles into fi^ier c&creiie, 
iri)idi> by too oonilant ufe in one dire&ion^ Xkot 
only acquire an illiberal air, but are apt aUb to 
loife ibmewhat of their native play and ener^. 
And thus^ without diredlly qualifying a man for 
any of the employments of life^ it enriches and 
ennobles all. Without teaching him the peculiar 
bufine& of ai^ one office or calling, it enables 
him to a6k his pert in each of them with better 
grace and more elevated carriage ; and, if happily 
planned and conduced, is a main ingredient iQ 
that complete and generous education, which fit$ 
a man ^^ to perform juftly, fkilfuUy^ and magmkr 
'^ nimoufly, all the offices, both private and pubr 
^ lie, of peace and war/* 

Thus far then we have confidered the utili^ 
of thofe liberal purfuits, which in a refined ftatf 
of fociety engage the attention of the higher or-* 
ders, and which, by common confent, impart a 
dignity to the feveral profeifions of life^ and to 
mercantile adventure. 

It ftill remains to prove, that what is ealkd 
Claffical literature aniwers this purpofe moil ef- 
fedtually. 

And here, if the queftion is to be coxnpen^ 
dioufly treated, it muft be allowed me to takct 
for granted numy points, which a captious ddver* 
Iby might difpute, but which the authority of 

the 
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the greateft names, and the general experience of 
educated men concur in eftablifliing. That the 
relics of Grecian and Roman literature contdn 
Ibme of the choiceft fruits of human genius ; that 
the poets, the hiftorians, the orators, arid the 
philofophers,. of Greece efpecially, have each in 
their feyeral lines brought home, and laid at our 
feet, the richeft treafures of invention ; that the 
hiftory of thofe early times prefents us with a view 
of things " nobly done and worthily fpokeri ;'* 
that the mind and ipirit which breathed then, 
lives itill, and will for ever live in the writings 
which remain to us; that, according as tafte, and 
genius, and learning, have been valued among 
men, thofe precious remains have been held ftill 
dearer and more facred ; are all pofitions which 
it is better to afluroe as indiiputable, than to em- 
barrafs the prefent argument with any new at- 
tempt to prove them. 

Neither is it neceflary to fay much in order to 
filence the feeble and querulous cry, that all the 
good which thofe works contain may be had 
through the medium pf tranjlation. To demon- 
strate, indeed, how, from the very nature of lanr 
guage, tranflation cannot adequately perform this 
office, would require an extended argument. * I 
would rather appeal to the refle6lion and expe- 
rience of every man who is acquainted with 
more than one language, whether he has not 

a pftea 
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often felt a tranflated thought^ even when bed 
e3cecuted, to be rather a cold inanimate bufl, than 
a living counterpart of the original : whether he 
has not been afFe&ed by ientiments or deicrip- 
tions in cme language^ in a degree' which no 
power or IkiU can equal in another.. Even the 
rodeft languages have in fome words and phrafes, 
or in fome peculiarity of conftrudtion, their cha* 
Kwfteriftic advantage ; and thd more copious and 
perfeft a language is^ the more muft thefe advan^ 
tages be multiplied. A bare clironicle of &&s 
indeed^ or a rigid demonllration in fcience, may 
perhaps be transferred from one to the other 
without lofs or injury. For where the ideas are 
few, fimple, and determinate, they readily find in 
all languages an adequate expreffion. But how 
ihall the infpirations of genius and fitncy be 
packed up, lettered, and configned over, from 
hand to hand, in this literary traffic ? How (hall 
even the ordinary phrafeology of moral reafoning, 
of fentiment, of opinion, preferve its native co- 
louring, and exadl features ? How fliall the Ian* 
guage of varied paflSon, of tender feeling, of glowr 
ing defaiption, find, in the diilant region to which 
it is tranfported, the precife meafure of its value ^ 
H(3w, after this dxange of place and manners, 
where all is fo new and fo different, how fliall it 
fuit itfelf with the commodities adapted to its 
former wants and habits i MfiK fubfiftence^ it is 

true, 
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true, the bread of life may be obtained every where. 
The great truths of religion, the bare theorems 
of fcience, whatever is addrefled to the under- 
Handing ftri6tly, may perhaps pafs unimpaired* 
But all that conftitutes the grace, the beauty, the 
eharm, the dignity of compofition, all that tends 
to awaken the fancy, or to affe<ft the heart, like 
the finer and more volatile parts of fubftances, is 
loft during the experiment ; or if thefe qualities 
be partially retained, they are in a manner the 
invention of the tranflator; and ferve rather to 
tell us, that the original was excellent, than to 
prefent us with a view of that excellence itfelf. 

'The writer of an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, on ^^ Edgeworth's Profeffional Edu- 
'^ cation," whofe petulant farcafms alternately pro- 
voke our fpleen and our laughter, endeavours to 
convince the world, that, notwithftanding the ad- 
vantage of Claffical learning, the afcendancy it 
has acquired in Engliih Education is prepoflerouS, 
and the mode of teaching it in EnglHh Schools 
and Univerfities, utterly abfurd. I confefs it waa 
the reading of that article, which drew forth the 
prefent remarks, and I had defigned a formal 
difcuiSon of the falfe opinions and accufations 
contained in it. The bulk of this work, how- 
ever, iwelling imperceptibly far beyond my firft 
intention, induces me to contract the plan ; and 
the truly meagre and fiimfy texture of the article 
a 2 ' itfelf 
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itfelf is hardly (kferving of any folid criticifm. 
There is a (prightlinefs, however, and Arivacity, 
which takes with the world at firft reading, and 
raifes a tranfient admiration, which perhaps was 
the fole ambition of the writer : for, upon com** 
paring one page with another, he feems wholly 
regardlefs of the dull virtue of confiftency, and, 
like fome popular divines^ thinks only how he 
may keep up the requifite fmartnefs for his fif- 
teen minutes to amufe his audience. 

He may think it injuftice to comprefs his airy 
fetire; but there is really not time for quoting^ 
him always in his own words. I could wifh the 
reader of this chapter firft to give an attentive 
perufal to the Reviewer, while I endeavour to 
exhibit his impeachment in diftincSi charges. 

ift. That Qaffical learning forms the fole bu- 
fijiefs of Engliih Education. 

adly. That hence the tafte and imagination 
only of the ftudent are cultivated. 

3dly. That the inftruAion of public fchools 
and univerfities, even in Clafiical literature, is of 
a limited and miftaken kind. 

4thly. That in Oxford particularly, every 
manly exercife of the reafoning powers is diC 
couraged. 

The firft charge, befides being fpun and twifted 
into the materials of every page, is alio diftindUy 
kid before us in the following terms. 

^^ A young 
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^ A young EnglUhman goes to fchool at fix or feven 
'^ years old : and he remains in a courfe of education 
** till twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In aU 
" that time, his fole and exclufive occupation is learning 
'* Latin and Greek." No. 29. p. 45. 

From the manner in which the phrafe learning 
Latin and Greek is ufed, one might be led to 
fuppofe that the Grammar and the Lexicon were 
the ible companions of the Student ; that Latin 
and Greek were a fort of black art, fomething 
wholly unconne<5led with the iyftem of nature 
and of human affairs ; that the languages were 
learnt for the fake of the found or form of the 
letters, not for the fibres of tafle and knowledge 
which they contain. What elfe is the Reviewer's 
notion of learning Grreek ? Can we be faid to 
)eam Grreek, without making ourfelves acquainted 
with the authors who wrote in Greek ? A modem 
language may perhaps be learned without much 
of its literature : but how is it jpoffible to'feparate 
the fhidy of an ancient language from the ftudy 
of thofe works in which it has been preferved ? Of 
all known languages, the Greek perhaps is the 
mofl copious and extenfive; and no one can 
pretend to call himfelf a mafler of it, who ha3 
not fiudied the fereral claffes of authors in which 
its compafs and variety is difplayed. The language 
of Ariilptle is as different from liiat of Homer^ 

SophocIeSj^ 
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Sophoclesi or Pindar, as thefe again are from 
Thucydides, Xenophon, or Demofthenes. It would 
be 'ufelefs to purfue the topic through all its 
branches. Thofe who are acquainted with the 
fubjedi: will admit the Aatement as ibon as it is 
made : and thofe who are not, will hardly, I pre- 
fume, apply to the Edinburgh Review for infor- 
mation about the Claffics. 

How idle then, how perfedlly fenfelefs, all this 
declamation about Latin and Greek ! unlefs the 
ftudy of Bacon, <rf liocke, of Milton, of Addiibn, 
and all our greatefl: moralifls, hiftorians, and poets, 
be rightly called learning Engliji. What is to 
hinder the ftudent from deriving all the benefit 
which the reading of valuable authors is fuppofed 
to impart ? or rather, if thefe works are fiudied, 
how can he avoid deriving it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgewortb, the author of the 
book which gives occafion to the Review, (al- 
though a writer not of the fame empty daft with 
the Reviewer, but one who to great ingenuity 
and vivacity adds much good fenfe, and gives 
many proofs of a good heart,) even he is weak 
enough to fay, *^that young men intended for 
" Clergymen fliould not go to any Univerfity, 
^ till- they are thoroughly majiers of^ the learned 
" langtiageSj particularly of Greek.'' p. QS. J 
am at a lofs to conceive what fo intelligeht a 
writer could mean by this pafl&ge, The ab* 

furdity 
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Surdity o# teaching Greek, withotit teaching the 
beft authors who have written in that language, 
appears to me fo ftriking, that no' words can 
make it more evident ; and to fuppofe that thefe 
authors can be thoroughly Jhcdied before a young 
man goes to the Univerfity, or even during the 
whole time he ftays there, is equally againft reafon 
and common fenfe. 

The firfi charge then of this Reviewer, as far 
as it implies a ftndy of language merely, is alreadjT 
anfwered. For a contradi6lion of the aflertioin 
itfelf, which I hope will be found fatisfaddry, the 
reader is referred to the Chapter oh The Courfe 
pf Studies purfued at Oxford. 

' The fecond charge alfo requires no feparate 
notice. If the Poets alone were feleded. by us 
put of the great mafe of ancient learning, ibme 
ground might appear to exift for this complaint. 
But the fatft is far otherwife : and fa6ls are ftub- 
born things. 

The third charge is worked up with all the 
fmiiking pleafantry and pert playfulnefs peculiaf 
to a certain fchool, whether confiding of Divines, 
or Lecturers, or Letter- writers, or Reviewers, 
whofe main obje6l feems to be, to have their 
laugh out, whatever truth or juftice or decency 
or right reafon may fay to the contrary. And 
perhaps the wifeft way is to let them have their 
laugh out It is a miferable ambition, and its 

fucceft 
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iuccefs need not be envied ; provided ttie woiid 
are difpofed to liflen afterwards to plain fenie and 
unvamifhed truth. The whole iyftem is ridiculed^ 
by which the Clailics are ufually taught. It is 
not merely infinuated, but aflerted, that the know- 
ledge of minute points of Grammar and the 
mechanifm of Latin verfe are deemed the higheft 
accompliihments of a Scholar— -and that ^^ his ob- 
" jecSl is not to re^^on, to imagine^ and to invent ; 
" bfit to conjugate^ decline^ and derive.'* 

^ The great fyftem of b&s with which he is moft 
^ perfeAly acquainted, are the intrigues of the Heathen 
^ Gods : with whom Pan flept? — ^with whom Jupiter?— 
«* whom Apollo raviflied ? Thefe fitAs the Engliih youth 
^ get by heart the moment they quit the nurfery; and 
* are moft feduloufly and induftrioufly iilftrufted in 
" them tiU the beft and moft adive part of life is pafied 
*^ away." Rev. p. 45. 

I have copied the very words of this filthj 
ribaldry, in order that the reader may judge of 
.the pure virtuous iiuiignation which glowed in 
the breaft of the iatirift who wrote it. The de- 
fcription is applied to the whole courfe of Englifh 
Education, even to the advanced period of twenty- 
four. Now it is difficult to fay bow fuch Wk 
adverfary is to be treated. To contradi<9: him 
flatly, might be thought unmannerly; and yet 
that is the cmly treatment he properly deferves^ 

who 
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Who vfi^ wanton tevity perverts the tnittt. If th« 
paffiige had occurred' in a farce, or buriefque co^ 
mcdy, we fliouM forgive the falfehood for the ftke 
of the humour; and becaufe the Writer himielf 
does not expecSt to be believed. But this we are 
told by a perfon virho aflfedts in other paflages the 
grave cenlbr and indicant moralift, and who with 
a magifterial air, foriboth; after his play is over, 
Touchfafes his ferious advice on the fiibjedt' of 
ESducatiod. As to the childifli prattle which 
follows, about '^ the iEoHc Reduplication,'' " Syl- 
*' burgius his method of arranging defectives 
*' in ia and fAij^ ** the reftoratidn of a dative cafe, 
*^ which Cranzlus had paflM over," which he 
lays are the highdl feats of glory in the eftiiina- 
tion of a young Englifliman, the whole is a tii!ue 
of ignorance and nonfenfe, of which a man of 
liberal education (hould be afhamed. 

The entire pafiage is given at the bottom of 
the page*; it is hardly deferving even of that 



« '' The diftiiigiiilWng abftraft term, the epithet of Scholar, 
*< 18 refefved f6r him who writes on the .^>>lic reduplication^ 
^< and is familiar with Sylburgius his method of arranging 
" defeffives in w and ftt. The picture which a young Englifh- 
** man; addi£bd to the ptirfuit of knowledge, draws — his beam 
** td!&xf of human hature-^his top and confummatlon of man's 
^* p6^n«-*is a knowledge of the Greek language. His objeft 
'' is ii0t to reafoh, to imagine, or to invent i bat to conjugate, 
^ dedine, and ddiVe. Thcjituitions of imaginaiy gloiy which 
^ hi dfttWB for faimlel^ are the deudhn of an Anapssft in th« 

|L *' wrong 



notice: but it jnay be as well to clear the ground 
of thefe light bi^-fighters^ before we advance 
into the heart of the enemy's countiy^ and beat 
up his dole quarters. 

Firft then of " him who writes on the jEclic 
*' Reduplication." No man ever wrote on it 5 for 
this plain reafon, that there is no {\xch thing. The 
Dorians are faid to have been fond of forming 
verbs in p o^t of verbs in My which pxx:e& was 
ufually completed by prefixing the reduplications as 
^£^^ ^ifp* ri^flfii; and this mutation of verbs, but 
,pot the reduplication confequent upon it, may be 
diftinguiihed by the name of their Dialedt; which 
dialect is fometimes confounded with the .^Solic:; 
and indeed by Maittaire they are treaty as one. But 
jthereis no peculiar JEolic or Doric reduplication^. 



** wrong place, or the reftoratioa of a datire cafe, which 
" JCx^zm^ had pafied over^ and the never dying £mefti failed 
f« to obfcrvc," Edin. Rev. No. ap. p. 46. 

^ I cannot avoid fubjoining a note upon this JEoUc Re* 
duplication^ which maj contain (bme matter interefiing to a 
few of my readers, and which will prove to all of them ^he 
ignorance of this Reviewer upon a iuhjeft^ with which he 
4Sk&s to be quite familiar. 

So far from pradifing reduplication, it was common with the 
^olians as well as the lonians even to refe£t the augmeni. 
*' Nam ^oles, ah co quod, eft x**^*'^* ^*^ apponunt in- 
<^ crcmenta praeteritis, fed dicunt ;^«yoV." Seal, de Cauf. 
liing. Lat. c. 52. It is generally iaid that the Latin language 
fs defcended from the iEolic Greek. I am inclined to think 
frith Heyn6, after Foftcr and Burgcfc, £Ejtcurf. II, ad 11. 19.] 

tkat 
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fEhsre is ^n Ionic reduplication^ by i iniead of i^ 
which was perhaps what the Reviewer meant, if 
he meaat any things [Vid. Euftath. ad OdyfT. x. 
:p. 1654. 29. et ibid. 32.] There was alfb an\Attic 
reduplication, much pra6Hfed by the Poets^ as 
if^^xct fit>m i^i^^f and in the preient tenie, as 
^hiccXfiiit from uXiifAi ; and the Poets were apt td 
•extend the reduplication of the preterperfe^l to 
-other ten&s. [Vid. Clenard ed. Sylb. 144. 10. et 
403^ 43.] Qenaidus mentions alio a Bceotic re- 



that the didin^ion of diale£ls did not then fubfift : and that 
in later timeB, when learned men were led to inveftigate theia 
ihatten^ thcf foani d gieal^ ^nity between the Latin and 
..Alolic than between the Latin and any other dlale6l, onl/ 
becaufe the .^lolians retained moil of the ancient language. 

It 18 remarkable^ fays Heyn6, that the only documents from 
whence Grammarians deduce their canons of J^olifm^ are the 
fragments jo£ Lyric poets, and he (eems to approve of Maittaire a 
method^ who merges that diale£t in the Doric* 

There is a paiTage in a fcarce book, Hortus. Adonidis, p. 49 ; 
from which we learn that the Sicilians were fond of forming 
new verbs out of the preterperfeA tenfe, as «nroi^'xfic; from 
^eitolrjxa, hskXi^vj from xixAijya. Now the Sicilian was a 
. fubdivifion of the Doric. It was a Jfecles prevailing in the 
Feloponneiian colontes^ which went chiefly weftward, as the 
';£olian did in the earlier colonies of Ada. They have many 
points in common^ but that which is feeuUar to \hi Sicilian ia 
^ppofae to the MoWzu, 

After all^ I believe the origin of the Reviewer's blunder is 
to be found in jpage 66, of the Winchefter Grammar ; where 
JEbUs occurs in the fame paragraph v^ith an ezaitiple of Bceotic 
ridufBcatian* 

R2 duplica- 
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dufdicatiinj p. 103. ao.iiut jio fiicfa pfaraft cocari 
86 JEo/ic ifidaplication^ except once (and^ I am 
pretty confident, only once) by Sylhurgku m his 
notes on tfai^ Greek Grammar, p. 456. wheiie it 
is probaMy put by mifiake fot Jltiic. 

Nomr 2dly. of the memorable explmts o£ Syi* 
bui^us. Sylburgius never arranged any defeo 
tives in a and p. He leaves denardus's anrangei' 
ment as it was; and corre£ls only iome occa^' 
Amal blunders, into which he and his oom^ 
mentator Antelignanus had fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by ^# 
" dative cafe, which Cranes had pafied pver,^ 
I cannot even guefs. Perhaps there is ibme mii^ 
take in the name ; for there is no Commentator 
or Critic fo called. At leaft he was not knovm to 
Fabricius or Sa9:ius; and the fmall tieatife oa 
Grammar which Cranzius the Tlieologtan and 
Jurift published in 1506, is not mentioned by 
tb^lB i^ the lift of his works, fo inlignificant imd 
ufeleis was it become, after the labours of. o^m 
^bolars. 

I^ly, Bmefti is introduced as a champion of 
irerbai critioifm, when. Om UiC^tvsm Reviews 
would j^y pfFhis plea&ntry on the abufe of that 
fpecies of learning* Moft unfortunate of men ! 
What ill ftar co^ld have led hijn to venture t^ius 
m the iQni^w pf p»tifi«lws? S^Qk*^ ht^ ifik 
miver/alibus is indeed a found majum. If, he 

had 
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liml ^epf tp general ^bv^boneiy, he m^t have 
cxmoealed his ignorance. Bat bj i^ifying finSl^ 
9iid names he has fpoilt all, and only expofed 
ImaCdL Every ftudent knows that zaiov^ sSi 
the fbreign Editoss ErneAi ftands conipicoaCis fd^ 
his praSHcal editioi^— 4hat bis notes are few 
«id lliort-->^and that he deffpiied tunous pirikdogi- 
cal difiertatkms which had no (Ure6l tendency t6 
dockkte the aisthor^ or to ailiA the reader. ' 

Let us now proceed to more impoiliant mat^ 
ters. 

Upon the fiibjeiS): of ibhool etepc^ icarcely 
any thii^ can be faid^ which has not been laid 
long ugo by writers of great authtMity. The 
opinions of this writer are of no value. In fad; 
it may be iaid of him^ as of Come late publifhars of 
Sermons^ that he has no opinions^ One white 
he tells us, that the ^^ imagination is too much 
f^ cultivated/ p« 48 $ at another, that the ft«ident*9 
great ohje€t is not to immgiM, but to learn the 
technical rules of granunar. In one pa^ he ob- 
jects to the ftudy of andent Metaphyfics, Morals, 
and Politics, ^ that the Greek alone utjhidtf meugh 
^w^thaui themi' and in the mxt, that ^ ^11 thi 
^folid and mafomliHe part$ ef the wnder^andmj^ 
^ ar^ leflwholkf tekktnu culiwation* 

It aoay be carious however to (he the real 
opinions of two illuilrious writers on this poi^t 
of ichool compofitiona. Miitom rejeiS^ the prac- 
tice 
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tice' altogether, and calls it ^^ forcing the ^mptj 
'^ wits of children to compofe themes, verfes^ and 
'^ orations, which are the acSts of ripeft judgment, 
'^.and the final work of a head filled, by long 
^^ reading and oKerving, with elegant maxims 
'^ and copious inventions. Thefe are not matters^ 
^^ he continues, to be wrung ftom poor ftriplings, 
" like blood out of the nofe, or the plucking of 
'* untimely fruit S*' He makes no difierence be- 
tween compofitions^ in Latin and Engliih^ in 
verfe and profe : he equally profcribes them all* 

Locke is juft as adverfe to the pradice, and 
much more difKife in his reaibning agaitift it 
^^ By all means, fays he, obtain, if you can, that 
*^ your fon be not employed in making Latin 
^^ themes and declamations, and, leaft of all, 
" verfes of any kind*^.'* He then proceeds to in* 
veighagainft all fuch exercifes, eipecially in Latin; 
Iftid condemns verfes of every kind, chiefly for this 
r^ibn. ^^ If he baa no genius to poetry, it is the 
f ^ moft unreafonable thing in the world to tor- 
f^ n^ent a child, and waile his time about that 
^^ which can never fucceed ; and if he have a 
f^ poetic vein, it is to me the ibangefl: thing in 
^^ the world, that the iathar ihould defire or 
** fiifFer it to be.cheriihedor improved;'* adding, in 
fubftance, /^ that it is not likely to promote his 

« Traftate of Education, vol. i. p. 275. 8vo. 
* VbUH. p. 7Q. fc4i «l. ^ 

c ^^ fortunes. 
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f' fortunes, but rather to make him poor and 
*^ idle." 

The Iketch of " a complete and generous edu- 
*^ catiob," draHvn by the firlt of thefe great mafierSy 
is magnificent indeed and impofing, but haft 
never been thought reducible to pradftice evea 
by his fond^ft admirers.' It is read, and will con- 
tinue to be . read, for its bold and large concep- 
tions, and the majejftic eloquence of its ftyle — ^for 
that heavenly fancy, and that mighty foul which 
breathes through all his works, and which makes 
even his pr^udices and his errors awful. 

Fbr the memory of the other I alfo feel fin- 
cere reverence, akhougih his own opinions would 
have been entitled to greater refpedl, if he had 
lumfelf treated with more ddference the opi- 
nions of others 'who had gone before him, and 
the pra^ice of faifible men of his own time, 
whole judgtnent was worth more, in proportion as. 
it was confirmed by experience. The light free- 
dom indeed, and the confidence with which this 
philofbph^ attacks all eftabUfhed notions, is one 
of the principal blemifhes in his chara6ter. In- 
trepid and fag£U)ious he certainly is ; but thefe are 
not the only qualities requifite in a dlfcoverer of 
truth ; eipecially if the enquiry be of fuqh a na- 
ture as to draw after it important ,pra<Slical conie- 
quences. Catution and refpedi for the, opinions 
#f otherS;^ in all caf$&p but more particularly in 

matters 
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meters incat)able' ofi demonfirationy are viftues^ 
not of the loweft order. 

To thefe authorities^ as in a matter of judg- 
Bfient and experience) we may furdy oppofe that 
of Cicero and Quintilian*^ Loc^e pronounces^ that 
writing does not help towards good- ipeaking, 
p* 77. Cioeto %S5 it is the heft and moft effi- 
cient prcparaticm for it; De'Omt; i. 38. Qmii-' 
tflian- recommends it asa main part of the eia^ 
eation of an Orator ; and defcribesi with his- ufual 
eandour and good fenfe, his own method in ex- 
amining the compofitiiona c^ his pupils. Inft. ii. 42 
So mu(^ for authority in this matter; The4}iing 
itielf ftnkes ev^iy one at firft fight aftiterfbiiabfer 
and the experience of moft pei^ons^ concerned ill 
education bears teftimony to its uia; Witfaottt 
fome exerdfe in compofition^ the fiudent, vAia 
has read even the beft authors^ feds a difficult 
and embarrailment in arranging his thoi^^* onr 
any giren fubje^l) in conneAing^ illuftrating, and 
adorning them. Juft as in the cond^ of ii% 
ifhfe h^ never heed accuftomed t6think'orax9; 
for himfelfi although he may have 11^^ amoi^ 
the pureft example^ yet wben called upon to aiGt 
or reafen, he is apt to^ be difconjcertedy diffident; 
and confufed.^ In fa^St^ the utility; and- alMoft 
neceffity^ o( praSlioe is -fb received a maxiiiff; thatt 
we may fairly demand the fhongeft proof againf^ 
it; before we give • wKy. MSton^s reafbn doea^no* 

meet 
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meet the qneftion. It is not for the value to tts 
of what the boy writes^ that we impofe the tafk^ 
but for the benefit of the exercife to himfelf^ 

To write.well if, as h^. jpftly calk it, ^* the a&, 
^f of ripeft judgment ;" it is the laft bell fruitj^ the 
TBXBVrauov Byrt'yepvfif4M of an educated mind : but 
without previous. effort and training, it is idle to 
e&pedt that thele, manly virtues will ever arrive at 
maturity. That finiflied offspring of genius flarta 
not, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter^ per- 
fe6t at once in flature, and dad in complete ar« 
mourt.but is the produce of flow birth, and 
often of a hard delivery; the tender nurfling of 
many an infant year — the pupil of a fevere 
ich%], formed and chaftened by a perfevering 
difcvpHne. 

The fame reply may be made to the objedtion 
ag^infi verfes. It is not that we feek to flock 
the world with new poems, but to give jday in 
the moll efFedlual manner to the poetic facility, 
which exifls to a certain degree in all minds, 
and which, like every other faculty, ought to lie 
wholly uncultivated in none. At leafl it is an 
irreparable injury to young minds, if it be entirely 
neglected. They may flill be ufeful members 
in the mechanifm of fociety, if the powers of rea- 
ibning and calculation only be encouraged: but 
Hiey loie that intelledtual charm, from which life; 
borrows its loveliefl graces ; they lofe^ in a re- 

t fined 



lifted age, the means of iiscormn^dSttg Vhtiie 
kerielf, if tafte and elegance be nbt fbuhd ih het 
train. The reafoning of Ldcbe on this fiAjeA 
4bes, t bonfeft, appear to me fordid and illiberal. 
He fays, ihdcted, in a phriife tiot Very inteffigibJe,* 
that We Wmft be cai-efful how We " make anythtog 
"a i)0fk ^uStteCs but dowriright Virtne.- p.VG. 
fiiit the ifnprbvemeirit of the faculties which Ood 
has implantM in us, is Purely itfelf a virtue. OtiSf 
aftditioh may be given in iindufe meaftire tb one, 
and m^ violate thsft juft harmony, witTiout wliicSi 
hdtliing is virtuous, nothing lovely. But the fe- 
culty itffil^ which he condemns, was one 'of the 
kindeft gifts of heaven. And i^hy then (hould 
Irian be niggardly where Providence has beeii 
bountiful ? Why fhould he think fcom of tbatf 
pleafant land, and undervalue thofe fair poflef&ons, 
which were not thought beneath the care even cff 
tbe Almighty ? In the garden of Eden^ we read^ 
was made to grow, not only what was godd 'for 
food, biit every treie alfo that was pleafant to the 
iight: and in that garden man was placed, to keep 
it, and to drefs it. 

' That in fome fchools too much ftrefe is laid 
lip6n this ^kccomplifliment, I will not td:e upon 
ine to deiiy. Let the dxcefs, where it is an ex- 
cefs, be blamed and corrected. The reproach 
pf the Reviewer, however, extends equdly to the 

^ Univerfities r 



Univeidities : and here I can undertake to affirm^ 
the ch?^ge is faJfe, If any thing, thp fault lie^ 
on th^ pther lide. Ve^rfes, eipecially Latin verfes^ 
are looked upon as ^bojr^fh exercife; and although 
jt isf th^ pr^Aice i;ipt to ca|l for this exercife, e%^ 
cept from lliofe who are known to excel in it^ ye% 
even thfs liipited demand is ieldom fatisfied. S9 
prevalent is the cpnyi6lion| that the higheft exr 
cellence alone can giye it digpity ; and that other 
rp£|ds to diftiiidlipn are open, in which every de-f 
gree of merit wi^^ command refpeiSt. Its utility^ 
however, even in the lower department of elegiac 
yerfe;^ iif not generally underilopd. It imparts a 
Ijabit of compreifion without obfcurity; a habit 
of feledling (he fitteft materials, and of fetting 
th^in in the niceft order; and a command of pure, 
^erife, and poliihed didiiori, which cannot long b^ 
pradlifed without imparting a falutary tindlure to 
all other kii^ds of compofition. Stillj^ I admit^ 
it is not a principal, but a fubprdinate feature, in 
dvery found plan of education ; an4 the farther 
we advance in life, the niore urgently do other 
clain>s prefs upon us. 

It is time however to notice the fourth charge 
of thp Reviewer, the fubftance of which is, ** that 
^* in Oxford particularlv, every manly exercife of 
^* the reafpning powers is difcouraged/* * 

Thp beft .anfwer to this will \^ given in the 
t2f account 
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jBccount of our ftudies ; and fomething, I truft, 
has been already faid in refutation of it, when the 
falfe eftimate made of the nature of Claffical 
learning was e^pofed. The ftudent undergoes a 
clofe examination in the JubjeSt matter of all he 
reads, and fprne of the works moft read are no 
light exercife of the underilanding, Stridl Ijo^Oy 
Divinity, and Mathematical theorems, whether 
pure or mixed^ cannot fail to difcipline the rea- 

, ibning powers; and thefe form a part of the ftu- 
dies in every College, Th^re are le6lures read itt 
Experimental Philofophy, in Aftronomy, ia Che- 
miftry, in Mineralogy, and in Botany : how far 
thefe purfuits exercife the ftudent*s mind, can 
only ]>e polIecSted frpm the general tendency of 
fuch ftudies. They do nojt enter (except the two 
firft, and thefe at the pptiqn of the candidate) 
into the examination for degrees ; apd as thev are 
taught npt by Tutgr?, byt by public Profeflbrs, 
it cannot ivell be afcertained what impreffion they 
make oi^ each individual. 

In reply however to the frivolous impertinence 
about checking the progr^sfs of fcience, and keep^- 
ing us back to the meafure of thp ancients, let 
it fuftice to ftate, that a rank fallacy runs through 
the whole argument. The writer ponfpunds the 
fultivatian of literature with the a<^quiJition of 

fcience. In the former, unlefs our. models be 
{lefedive^ which is not attempted tb be thewn^ 

the 
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the ftudy of thoie models muft be as beneficial 
now as ever. In the latter, the ancients are not 
made our guides. We ftudy them for the fa6ts, 
the reafonings, the defcriptions, the charaders and 
the fentiments, for the principles and the examples 
of pure tafte, which they contain. Thefe muft 
ever be what they once were, and their relative 
importance muft ever remain, the fame. It i$ 
hot the difcovery of neutral felts,* or the decom- 
pofition of alkalis, that can alter the value of 
ancient literature — ^that can make eloquence lefs 
ipowerful, poetry lefs charming, hiftorical example 
lefi forcible, or moral and political refledlions left 
inftru6tive. Where then is the wifdom of bring- 
ing into companion things which have no com- 
mon points of relation ; which are in fa6t hetero- 
geneous, and incommenfurate with each other? 
Whatever may be the advancement later ages 
have made in tlie knowledge of the properties of 
bodies, the temper and conftitution of the human 
inind cannot have changed ; and the writers beft 
adapted to make impreflion there, if we turn not 
ftupidly and iuUenly away, will perform their office * 
now as heretofore. 

Never let us believe that the improvement of 
chemical arts, however much it may tend to the 
augmentation of national riches, can fupeHede 
tbt ufe of that intellectual laboratory, where the 
fages of Greece explored the hidden elements of 

which 
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ivhich man c(»il^, and feithfuUy recorded .^l 
their difcoveries. Never let us permit the volume 
which inclofe thefe early records, which prefent w 
with a diftindl view, not only of the refults, but 
pf each varied procefs in all its ftages ; never let 
US permit them to moulder and perifh as they lie| 
infenfible of that kind Providence which pre- 
ferved them through their long and dork voyagQg 
and of thofe heroic efforts which baffle all the 
fury of ign6rance, and enabled them to ride out 
the florm in fafety. Some indeed have unhappily 
foundered in their courie ; but even of thefe^ the 
Scattered wreck has been waflied in by the wav^s^ 
and proves to us, while we gather along the (hore 
its glittering fragments, hpw precious the ladipg 
was which has been caft away« 

If^ in the fearch for thefe difmembered part3| 
fomething more than fober reaibn would dilate 
has been felt, fome devotional paiiion, as for '^ the 
" torn body of a martyred faint,** why ihould we 
icoff at tlie honed toil^ and not rather admire and 
applaud the zeal which fuftains it ? As the feigned 
wandering of that Egyptian Queen for her loft 
Ofiris, or, as the nobler fable tells, though bom in 
later days®, of the Virgin Truth, whofe lovely 
fbrm^ once fo perfe<3: and glorious to look upoi)^ 
was by a race of wicked deceivers hewn into 9 

« 8«e Miltoa't '' Speech for the Libert7 «f ualiconM Piiftt^ 
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thoufand pieces, and Icattered to the four winds ; 
lb has it been with the !b6(fy. Of ancient learning, 
mangled and difperfed as it was throughout the 
world. ' And it isonly by. long fearch and. painful 
diligence, that limb after limb has been found, 
and reftored in fome meafure to that form of per- 
£eA beauty which it once had. The fervice 
furely is entitled to our thanks and praife : and 
tliat entliuiiafm, which magnifies tlie value even 
ot tlie minuteft relic, will meet with refpeft and 
Jbrgivenefs among liberal minds. Mockery we 
know will aflways 'be the engine of vulgar tnalice, 
to undermine thai which overtops itfelf ; and envy 
will afFe6t to defpife what it does not and cannot 
poflefs. But from the more enlightened clafe. 
eipecially from thofe who hold up the torch of 
criticifm, and pour its ufefiil beams to the remote 
corners of our ifland, it is not too much to expe<5t 
'ihat the peaceful and inofFenfive purAiits of learn- 
ing may be fliielded from fcorn and calumny — that 
they will not at lead themfelves wantonly attach 
them with rude clamour or irifulting larcafin, an^ 
leaft of all fabricate abufes for the fake of vent- 
ing their fpleen, or difplaying the vain talent of 
wit and raillery. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Courfe of Studies purjued at Oxford. 



Nothing feems lefs underftood, or more 
induflrioufly mifreprefented, than the courfe <>f 
iludies^ which this Univerfity reformed and fettled 
fome years ago, and which is now purfaed even 
more vigoroufly than at the time of its firft in- 
fiitution. In the prefent chapter I propofe to 
explain very minutely its feveral parts; and to 
throw in occaiionally fuch remarks as feem ne- 
ceflary to meet the objedions, which are now and 
then alledged by hafty and luperficial obfervers, 
A plan of fludies Iketched on paper is, I am 
aware, often very fallacious : and nothing is more 
eaiy than to miflead the public by a plaufible 
fiatement of this kind. I have myfelf feen out- 
lines drawn, divided into ftudies of the firft year, 
of the fecond year, and fo on, which appeared to 
comprehend almoft all otie could defire to learn 
either in literature or feience: but the perfons 
who execute this plan muft be more fortunate 
than common, if the materials on which thej 
operate are capable of bearing it. In a Univer- 
fity 
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. Iky, one fourth, part of which changes every year, 
.the new comers differ fo widely in age, in ca- 
pacity, in difpoiition and turn of thought, in 
previous knowledge and attainments, that it feems 
inconceivable how they can be claffified in this 
manner, without a iacrifice, not of extreme caies^ 
(for that muft happen in all comprehenfive plans) 
but of fomething worth preferving and improving 
in all. The books and the portions of fcience 
allotted to the firft year are fuch as many, by the 
moft diligent ftudy during four years, can never 
go beyond ; while others come fo ripe and for- 
ward as to be quite fit to begin where the formet 
end. The facility, again, of learning, the rate of 
advancement varies in fuch wide proportions, that 
no fair claflification can be founded on this balis. 
It is idle to think that any.fyfiem of education 
can equalize the powers of different minds. The 
nominal rank and- precedence of the findent, 
like rank' in all the liberal profeflions, mufl be 
determined chiefly, not by his merit, but by hi» 
fianding : the habits of fbciety, the mixed and en-* 
tangled interefis of life require it : but in obtain- 
ing this rank, it may be contrived (and it is thQ 
great fecret of liberal education fo to contrive it) 
that emulation fhall be an adive, fleady, and 
commanding principle. Compulfion in fuch cafes 
is ridiculous. It fcarcely fucoeeds even in a 
. T niirfeiy ; 
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tiurfery ; and, as we advance in yedrs, h fcfe to he 
wMhed^, and is in faft Ids practicable: Con- 
^ant admonition, the ^onfinoufiaefs of an over*- 
feeing eye, the fear of reproof, and tfie hope df 
praife, are indeed of fervice, are even neceflStiy to 
overcome the defcfltory habito of youth, to ehedt 
\ts wanderings, to fix it^ refelutions, and keqj k 
<t6 its purpofe. Thefe however are fecondaiy and 
incidental powers : they ifeive to refit and keep the 
machinery in order ; but the great '^ring, which 
moves and invigorates the whole> is emulation. 

According to the laft regulations, the ITni- 
verfity Hcmours are obtained in the folloMmag 
manner* 

When the ftudent is about two years ftanding, 
he isfubjedl to a public examination, whidiad^ 
tnits him, not to the Degree of Batchelbr of ArtsI, 
"but to that intermediate ftep> which ftill retains 
its old title of Sophijia Oeneraiis. The old exer- 
eiffe was a logical difputation in the public Schoob 
on three philofophieal queftions, which had long' 
dwindfed into an inlignfficant form, before the 
prefent exereife was fubftituted in its room. At 
this previous examination he is expeded to cwi- 
^rue accurate feme one Greek and one Latin 
book at leaft: the moft difficidt works are not 

required 
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req^md: qr encour^jed^ as tbem is no competi* 
tion between the candidates, and an accurate 
jprammatical acquaintanGe with the ikiuSlufe of 
the two languages is> the point chie% inquire^ 
into. Xenqphon^ Homer^ Herodotus^ Sophocla^ 
Swipides, and Demc^henes among the 6i;eeks^ 
and Virgili HorBcey Salluii, Livy, and Gicer^ 
aaiong^, the Latins, ^re the moft ufmL books. Be- 
sides this, he is^ examined in {om^ compendLuia 
of Logic, generally Aldrich's^) and in Euclid's 
£Iements of Georaatify, It is not thought repu- 
table for a c£»ididate to have omitted either of 
thefe branches, but one of diem ier abfolutely re* 
quired ; and in all caies^ he is made to tranflate 9 
paf&gpe from fomevEnglifh author into Latin^ 
All thi& is done in public* Eight candidates may 
h^ examined in one day, who are all prefent durr 
ing the .whole time; and ther« is commonly a 
numerous attendance of Junior Students. Indeed 
there muft of neceffity be aa audience^ becauf^ 
every candidate i^ bound to attend one exami* 
nation before he is examined himfelf. The num** 
her however far exqeeds what the Statute re- 
quires, and the School is often qpite fulL The 
Examinei^ are three in number, annually ap* 
pointed by the Univerfity, andfwom to the faith- 
ful performance of their duty. 

If the ftudent fails on this occafion, it pafiei 
Jiikjikntioi He does not receive his certificate 

t2 at 
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St the clofe of the day ; and he may preient him- 
ielf again the next term. 

After having paiied this examination^ his ilu- 
dies are direfted more fteadily to the other, where 
the honour he acquires will depend entirely on 
his own exertions. He cannot prdent himielf 
till after the third year is completed, and it is 
common to defer it till the end of the fourth year: 
He is then examined firft in the rudiments of 
Religion: a pailage in the Greek Teftament is 
given him to conftrue, and he is tried, by quef* 
tions arifing out of it, whether he has a proper 
view of the Chriftian fcheme, and of the outline 
of facred hiftory. He is expedled to give fbme ac* 
count of the evidences of Chriftianity, and to 
fhew by his anfwers that he is acquainted with 
the thirty-nine Articles, and has read attentively 
ibme commentary upon them. He is examined 
again in Logic, the objedl being chiefly to fee 
that he has jxxA and firm conceptions of its lead- 
ing principles ; and, on this occafion, fek^Uons 
tcom the Organon are often introduced. 

The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric 
and Ethics. Upon thefe fubjedts the cdebrated 
treati&s of Ariftotle are chiefly ufed : and who- 
ever is mafter of them knows what an exercifc 
of the mind it is to acquire a thorough infight 
into the argumait, and what a ferious difcij^ne 
the ftudent muft have undergone, who tms ao» 

compliihed 
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complilhed this pomt. The accurate method ob- 
ferved in each treatife renders it not a perplexing, 
but merely an arduous talk: the precifion of the 
language, the clofe connection of the reafoning, 
the enlarged philosophical views, and the immenfe 
ftore of principles and maxims which they con- 
tain, point them out as the beft calculated per- 
haps of any fingle works for bringing into play all 
the energies of the intelle6l:, and for trying, not 
merely the diligence of the fcholar, but the habit 
of difcrimination which he has formed, the ge- 
neral accuracy of his thoughts, and the force and 
vigour of his mind. If it be at all of ufe to di- 
vide, to diftinguiih, and to define, to ftudy dear 
arrangement and order, to difcem connedlion, and 
to comprehend a plan compofed of many widely- 
&parated parts, hardly any works can be named^ 
fo well adapted to all thefe purpofes. To thefe 
is often added, at the option of the fludent, the 
treatiie on Politics, which is in fa6l a continuation 
and completion of the Ethical fiyftem. 

Befides thefe treatifes of Ariftotle, Quintiltan 
as belonging to Rhetoric, and the phildfophical 
works of Cicero, efpecially that De Officiis,a8 be- 
longing to Ethics, lu'e admitted. And thefe laft, 
as being of eafier attainment, are of oourfe the 
choice of many candidates. But neither of them 
are fWdly indifpenfable. 

Jn examining viva voce almoft two hundred 

candi?* 
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Qwdidates every year, nearly in the fame depart- 
ments, much Ikill and care 13 requifite, left a cer- 
tain routine of queftioo&be introduced, which a 
(Indent may learn, and give to them fomeplaufible 
anfwers, without having drawn his knowledge 
from the original fource. Nothing but pradticeand 
Qonftant vigilance, joined to a familiar acqudnt* 
ance with the feveral books, can effetSlually guard 
againft this abufe. And hence to a by-ilander 
the Examination may often feem vague and de-^ 
fultory, when the defign only is, to probe th^ 
candidate here and there, and to ascertain that hia 
reading has been ierious, not k>o£b or fi^rficial, 
or, a3 might ibmetimes happen, none at all. 

At thia Ejcamination the. ftudent prefents what 
number of Claffical Authors, he pleaies, provided 
they be not lefs than three, and thofe of the 
higher order,, including both language* It ia 
not unufual for thofe who aim at the higheft 
honours to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, or 
three of theGrcek^TragedianSi and Arifiophwes* 
Thucydides is/eldom omitted. The other hif- 
tK>rian8> and the orators,.are alfo included,, accord^ 
ixig as- the fhidentf s line of reading has been. Of 
Latin Authors, befides the poets of the Auguftanf 
ug^y T^vy, Tacitus,; Cicero, Juvenal, and XucretiuSx 
^^ ^be moft ufuaL In the books that he nameSji 
he is expedled to be well and accurately veried.^ 
Aa4i although gpeat encouragement is g}ven to an 
., , . enlarged 
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/ehlargied rang^ yet a hafty and unfeholariike 
maMia* of reading, however extenfiye.it may be, 
wtM not obtain reward, and is in fa6l mudh dit 
countenanced. 

Befides tiie queftions propofed viva voce^ maiiy 
others in the different brandies of the Examina^ 
tion are put, and anfwered on paper^ while odier 
things are going on. And in this manner al(b 
the x^andidate's knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

The Mathematical Examination is quite, a dif- 
%in6l bufihefs. It is conducted indeed at the fame 
time, but is chiefly done on paper, if the fludent 
has advanced fer in thofe Audits; although for 
"every candidate who prefents himielf in Mathema^ 
■tics there is au oral examination^ in which, with a 
table of diagrams before him, he is called upon, 
iiot to give full and long demonftrations, but, as 
the Examiner turns over a correfponding table, to 
anfwer queftions relating to the properties of 
figures, and the mode of proving certain the- 
orems. The foundnefs of his fcientific ftudies 
is thus made known ; and he has problems, which 
require time and etefe attention, to folve at his 
ieifure on paper, while the examination pafleson 
to others. 

It muft be well known to every one wh(> bad 
hsA experience in Kfe, that, notwithflanding this 
forinidable array of books and Sciences, great 
numbers of candidates mud be allowed to paf^» 

whofe 
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Mfhdfe attainmaits in both are^ from various 
caufes^ very inconfiderable. Still if the fyftem be 
ib condudled as to encourage exertion, it would 
be abfurd to rqe<ft thofe of the moft moderate 
pretenfions, who have pafled through their period 
of refidence with good condu^, and a tolerably 
regular attention to the prefcribed ftudies. No- 
thing but extreme incapacity, extraordinary want 
of fchool education, or grofs idlenefs at the Uni- 
verfity, will abfolutely exclude a fiudent from his 
degree at the regular time. Of this defcription 
ibme few are found every year. But even thefe 
are not finally rejected ; they may appear at the 
following Examination, and, unlefs the fame in- 
fufficiepcy is again obferved, generally pals. 

* Only fix candidates can be examined in one 
' day : and every candidate muft produce a cer- 

* tificate of having attended two entire days of 

* fome former Examination before he can be ad- 
•mitted.' 

Of thofe who are thought worthy of Hpnours, 
there are two claflfes in the branch of Literature, 
and two in that of Mathematical Sciences ; and 
nothing hinderls a candidate from being diftin- 
guifhed in each branch : indeed this double Ho- 
;nour is very frequent. The fecond Clafs of each 
department is divided into two parts, an upper 
and a lower ; fo that in fadl there are three 
dailes of Honours in Literature, and three in 

Mathe- 
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Mathematics. The individuats of each clafsi are 
arranged among themfelves, not according to 
merit, but in alphabetical order. It has ufually 
happened^ that above one third of the whole num« 
ber of candidates have been placed in the lift of 
honour : but of thefe by far the greater part are 
in the lower divifion of the fecond clafs. All thcfe 
names are printed : the names of thofe who fim- . 
ply pafs, and obtain no honour, are not printed. 
If any candidate is reje6led, it pafles fub Jilentio* 
His certificate is not delivered to him. 

The Examiners are fwom officers, appointed 
for two years; they are four in number, and 
muft all be prefent, unlefs prevented by iicknefs 
or fome very urgent caufe. The School i^ in ge- 
neral much crowded during the Examination* 
weeks, efpecially when a candidate, who enjoys 
any previous reputation, is to appear. In fuch 
cafes a ftrong intereft is excited among all orders, 
and great attention is paid. 

It will be evident, fiDm the ftatement here 
.given, that the ftudents are prepared to pafs this 
examination, not by folemn public ledlures, de- 
, livered to a numerous clafs from, a Profeflbr^s chair, 
but by private ftudy in their reipe6tive Colleges. 
This method of ftudy is the next thing which re- 
quires to be explained ; for upon this point aUb 
the world are greatly, and in fome inftances pur- 
pdely, mifinformed. 

u The 
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The mtxle of inftruflioA by College Leftnttt^y 
Whic^ prievails lat both the Ehglifti UnivcA^tirtj 
k an innovation upon the original plan, whrch 
Ibrmterly obtained ^mong them, and whidi is ftiH 
'pVaAifed in fordgn uhiVterfities, at^ I bdifeVe fc 
thoife bf Scotland. Some pecuUar advantages 
tiieite are attending eacdl method, ahd tire beft 
Vrtethod perhaps Would bte that which fhbuld uttftfe 
•both mdrfe completely thatt is th^ cafe ^h any 
moderh utiiverfity. If, however, they are «>nr- 
pared one againft tihe other, as mieailts of infthio 
tion, the preference feems ftrongly due to that of 
CdiJl^e Le<?tures. 

Under this fyftem the pupils of one ttftoT 
'afre *eafiiy clafled according to their capaciti^es, and 
\he ftock of learning and fcience th^ bring with 
them. When formed into ttiefe iubdivifions, the 
<5hoide of the le<?lure taay be adapted to their p^ 
cufiar wants, and the le($hirer can |)e!rcehre, indi- 
vidually as he goes along, how his inftru^On ts 
deceived. The heavinefs of foKtary readirig is 
relieved by the mimber which compdfe a dafs? 
this number varies from three or four to ten dr 
tw^Ke : a foil of emulation is awal:6ited in the 
pupil, and a degree of arumation in the infeniAof; 
Vhich cannot take {flice With a fiiig|le pufAl, and 
"which approaches to the vivacity df a pdbKc 
fpeaker addreffing ati audience. At the fame tiirie 
he can addrefs himfeM" to individuals, fatisfy thdr 

fcniples, 
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(qf uples^ eQireft $heir ^irorg, aq4 ij? fo doing, the 
rubje6i being thprpughly lifted and hapdle4 is 
feen in a variety of lights, and faftens more di;- 
j^libly on ^e mind of thpfe who are^lifleners 
merely. Indeed, the ijnpreffion thus made hy 
theor^qis of fciencp, and by procefles of reafon- 
Wg on every fw|>je6i, is fo n^uch mqre vivid, and 
the means ^re at hand of afcertaij^ing fo fafis- 
fa<2orily how jeach piipil receives what he hears, 
that the bufinjef^ c^ t^ching is made lefs irkfome 
and fatiguing to both parties ; and in a few 
wee^s the' tutor is enabled to form a juftier efti- 
mate of t^e abilities, and quicknefs, apd mental 
habk^, of bis pupil, thw any pt^er fyftenj could 
explain to hiijt) in as many years. 

In reading the prii>cipal Clafllc Ai^thors alfo, 
isrhich forms a grieat part of Oxford Educatipn^ 
the advaatages .of ^i& method ^ not lefs pon* 
fpici^ous. A habit pf accuracy, Jthe laft habit 
jvhich ^ young man acquires by hi.mfelf, is thus 
created. A tboufand po^nt^ *re remarked as he 
goes aloujg; which wouid have efcaped a fojitary 
ftudent. Bad fcbool-pra^Sticei are corre(5ted, 
iPrinciples of tafte and criticifm are conveyed in 
the moft ftrilf.ing manner, becaufe thjey arife pujt of 
the Qcc^on^ and are .taught with thjB example be* 
fo^-e hin]t.* Opinions of men and books, and what* 
evep ejfe is coane,<^ed with the topics as they pccur, 
^j^ e^ly Q0xnmu;?^^a^^- Th^ .fche5>e of literature 
u 2 is 
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is gradually unfolded to his mind^ according as he 
IS able to bear it, and to profit by it. In fa6l, 
there is no work of the clafs here alluded to, 
which nfHy not ferve as a text^book ; with which 
information of every fort may, as the occafion 
requires, be interwoven; and the mode of impart- 
ing it may be adapted to the individual who is 
oddreiled- It is thus that the ftores of one mind 
may mod efFe6lually be transfufed into another, 
whether concerning matters of literature, or phi- 
lolbphy, or religion, or the condu6l of life. It is 
in thefe readings that the full merit of thofe an- 
cient models is made prominent, and brought 
home to the feelings and apprehenfion of every 
one. They ferve as fpecimens and exemplars, 
according to which private ftudy may be formed 
and moulded ; for in private ftudy, after all, the 
great field of literature muft be traverfed. And 
hei^ce is eftabliflied that intercourfe of mind, 
which, imperceptibly, gives a tindure even to 
the moft thoughtlefs, and marks a lafting ftamp 
on others, who are hardly confcious of the fuc- 
ceflSve impulfes, by which the imprefiSon is con-f 
tinually worn in. 

In the more ambitious diiplay of a public Lec- 
ture, there are, beyond a doubt, advantages which 
private iqftrudlipn cannot have, The effort of 
the Le6lurer is naturally greater, his matter 
more carefully prepared, his tone and didlion 

inore 
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more elevated and impreffive. There are emo- 
tions which eloquence can raife, and which lead 
to loftier thoughts and nobler afpirings than com- 
monly fpring up in the private intercourfe . of 
men : when the latent flame of genius has been 
kindled by fome tranfient ray, (hot perhaps at ran- 
dom, and aimed leaft where it took the greateft 
cfFeft, but which has fet all the kindred fparks 
that lay there, in fuch a heat and llir, as that no 
torpid indolence, or low earthy-rooted cares, fhall 
ever again fmother or keep them down. From 
this high lineage may fpring a never-failing race; 
few indeed, but more illuftrious becaufe they are 
few, through whom the royal blood of philofophy 
fliall defcend in its pureft channels, but will 
hardly be brought down to mingle with the bafer 
alloy of the unfchooled multitude. It is not, it 
cannot be, the moft efFedual means by which in- 
ftru6lion is to be conveyed to the minds of the 
great majority of iludents ; and to do this, furely, 
is the prime objeA in any lyftem of national 
education. The fucceffion of iUuflrious names 
brought into notice by the other mode, is apt to 
caft a delufive iplendour over the prominent 
mailes which it illumines, and to withdraw our 
attention from the thouiand inferior objeds which 
are crowded in the back ground, lefs captivating, 
it is true, to the imagination, but equally entitled 
to the care of true philanthropy. I would not un- 
dervalue 
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dervalue thef^ higher doings; but we muft Im 
c^uliQus bow they lead us out of tbe track of 
plain and fober induftry. A third for diftin^liQa 
may interfere with homely duties more really im- 
portant to mankind- Our hufbandry is truly on 
a large fc^le ; but let us beware hQw we facrif^ce^ 
after the example of vain oilentatious breed^r^^ 
the food of fome twenty or thirty, for the fake pf 
making a pi'Qud Ihew of oqe. Such produce i^ 
not the true or certain teft of ikilful managien^ent. 
If we fend out into the world an annual fupply of 
men/whofe minds are imbued with literature ac-r 
cording to their feveral meafures of capacity, im- 
prefled with what we hold to be the ^ndeft 
principles of policy and rdigicm, grounded in th^ 
elements of fcirace, and taught how they paay beft 
^ 4ire6t their efforts to &rther attainments in that 
line ; if, with this common ftock, of which they 
all partake, they' be encouraged afterwards tp 
ftrike off into the leveral profefGons and employer 
ments of life, to engage \n the public fervic? of 
the £tate, or to watcb over a^d manage the Ie0er 
circlex>f affairs, which the i;[>dependent geiidemep 
of this country, and of this country only, copduu^ 
ifL their refpaftiy^ neighbourhoods $ I think we dp 
9? g^ne^ter and ipaore iblid good to the n^ipn, thag 
if we fought to extend oyer Europp the fam^ 
pf ^ few .e:^fced individuals, or J:o acquire reinpwp 
by ei^plor^ig untrodden reg^^ops^ ^nd by hold^i^ 
S up 
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^^p to thie world, ever reacly to admir6 what iii 
ii6w, thfe fruits of out difcovef y. 

Let not thfe be confttiied ihto 'lah admilffiofa 
that fpecuJatioh is difcouraged. The fa6t is ftot 
fo. But it is mot, and it ought nOt to be the 
bufinefs of a body. It is for uS to execute aii 
eftablilhed fyfteiti'; to teach and to recommend 
>vhat is thoroughly approved. Individuals m^ 
engage in the taik of difcovety ; and they are 
Wtef fitted foi- that talk, if they be well informed 
in what i6 alfe^dy known* In cafe they Ihbuld 
Ibp rewarded for their honourahlefearch, ^^ if truth 
^ fhall have fpoken to them before other men,"^ 
let them in the name of truth not withhold the 
fecret ; it will be eagerly liftened to here as elfe- 
where ; aftd if, after due probation, it he found to 
be indeed the voice of truth which fpake it, oiir 
fyftem will thankfully receive the wholefome ali- 
ment. But to expe6l that every crude opinion or 
•untried theory fhall enter as foon as it demand* 
admiffion, and take its place amongft us, while 
we rife up and make room to receive it, is againft 
all reafon and the analogy of things. Let the 
experiments be . tried, and repeatedly tried, in 
ibme infigniflcant Tpot, fome corner of the farm : 
but let ds not rilk the Whole harveft of the year 
upon a douhtful project. 

f herfe is one province of education indeed, in 
which we are flow in believihg that any difcoveries 

can 
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can be made. The fcheme of Revelation wc 
think is cloied, and we expe6): no new light on 
earth to break in upon us. The facred volume 
we know has been abufed^ (as what gift of the 
Almighty has not been abufed ?) for the worft and 
wickedeft ends. It has been hidden from the 
world, it has been, corrupted, mifinterpreted, and 
perverted, fo as to become an engine of fraud and 
error, and blind fanaticifm. Thefe arts and theie 
a&s of violence we hold it our elpecial duty to 
remedy and to guard againft ; to keep firi<9: watch 
round that facred citadel, to deliver out in due 
. meafure and feafon the llores it contains, to make 
our countrymen look to it as a tower of flrength, 
and to defend it againfi open and fecret enemies. 
It flands confpicuous in all our flreets : it catches 
the eye in every diredlion,. and at every turning : 
and we (hould think all our views incomplete 
without it. 

But I have, while purfuing thefe topics as they 
prefled upon my attention, left two or three 
points omitted, which belong to the detail of our 
proceedings. 

Notwithflanding the high authorities quoted 
againfi the pradlice of compofition, it forms part 
of the bufinefs of education in each College. 
Thefe exercifes however are all in profe, with the 
few exceptions before alluded to, and they are al- 
ternately Englifh and Latin. In fome Colleges a 

feledtion 
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iele^^lion of the beft is made every week^ and read 
publicly before the Collipge by the authors. , In 
others they are coUedted at the end of each term^ 
ioinei judgnient is pronounced^ upon them^ and 
thofe who have written the beii; are thanked and 
coinmended, . 

It is alfo the pra^ice of moft Colleges (certain* 
\y of all the larger Colleges) to examine every 
ftudent at the end of each term in the ftudies of 
the term. On this occalion he prefents written 
notes* and abridgments which he has formed^ and 
gives an account of any 'other things he has read^ 
ccmne^ed with the main courfe of his ftudies. 

There have alfo been for about forty years Prize 
Exercifes^ propofed by the Chancellor^ in Latin 
Veife, and Englifh Profe ; to which our prefent 
Chanoellpr has added one^ at his own fuggeftion, 
in Latin Profe. Thefe are open to the whole 
Univerfity ; and the fuccefsful compofitions are 
recited in the Theatre in the moft public manner 
at the annual Commemoration. The number 
of exercifes ufually given in is fifty or fixty : and 
occaiionally a Prize in Englifti Verfe is added^ 
which has brought forth poems of no common 
merit. 

Such is the outline pf the Indies of this place : 
an outline^ which I do not fay is incapable of 
being improved and enlarged, but which does 
feem to compj-ebend all the leading objedis of 

X liberal 
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liberal education. In particular^ it fntght^ with* 
out dmger of interfering too much with the 
more efficient ftudies of private cofieges^ admit 
of more frequent public lecturing than is at 
prefent praAifed. But to fuppofe that there 
is no fuch ledluring, is a gfeat miftake. Bcsiides 
a courfe, and ibmetimes two courfes, in divinity^ 
I have already mentioned that lefhires in this 
way are read by the feveral FrofefioFS in Natural 
Hiilofophy^ Afironomy^ Chemiftry, Mineralogy^ 
Botany, Anatomy, to clafles drawn from different 
Colleges, fit the option of the individuals, or 
under the advice of their tutors. Public leisures, 
which are rather detached diflertations, are alio 
read, one in each term, to the wholQ Univarfity 
by the Profeflbr of Poetry, and the Profeflbr of 
Modem Hiftory. There is likewife a Courfe 
in Modem Hiftory often read to a {deS, dafi, 
in which the do6lrines of Political Economy have 
by the preient Profeflbr been much introduced 
and diibiifled. 

That Political Economy therefore is unknown 
or diicountenahced as a fcience, is equally wrong 
with many other imputations againft us. The 
beft works in that branch, as well as in the ele- 
ments of Law and Politics, are in the hands of 
many (ludents, with the fuU approbation c^ thofe 
who regulate their ftudies ; although it is never 
forgotten that to lay a foundation of liberal 

literature. 
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literature, ancient and modem, before any par- 
ticular purfuit abforb^ the mind, is our main 
buiinefs^ Any fiudent alio may obtain afiiflance 
from the Profeflbrs of Saxon and Oriental 
leajming. JBut it id fddotn that chSJbs are ferm- 
ed in thefe branches. A few individuals, enough 
to kebp up the ibcceflidn unbroken, have always 
made them thdr &vourite fludy. But no account 
is tsk&i of thefe matters at the Examinations for 
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CHAP. V. 



Of Plahs op Education m general, and partis 
cularly of Engli/h Educatian.-'^Abufr of the 
term XHuatx. -^Remarks on the Study of 
Political Economy and Moral PhUofophf — 
Of fome vulgar errors reJpeBing Oxfofdr^ 
Conclvfion^ 



X LANS of Education can never create great 
men. It is a weak and miiiaken opinion one 
now and then meets with in the world ; and all 
the teftimony of hiftoiy and experiaice will never 
wholly explode it* Native vigour and perfe* 
vering exertion are the rare qualities^ which lead 
to excellence of every kind* Theie qualities, it is 
true, may be aided, encouraged, and directed by 
method* Still it cannot happen that the me- 
thod beft adapted for the generality of cafes will 
exadlly fuit each. The charge of education is a 
weighty one, and many interefls are involved in 
it : it mull be condu6led with a view to the ge^ 
neral benefit; and rules not always liked, not 
always profitable to individuals, muft be inforced* 
Some perhaps will be impatient, and overfhoot 

the 
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the convoy, in hopes of making'^ better market. 
But it is at their own peril ; and as the advantage 
is.precarious, fo is the failure unpitied, and with- 
out remedy, 

^ There are again, many who fpeak, there are 
ibme even who have written upon education, as 
if in its beft form it ^ere one continued lyftem of 
reftraint, of artificial guidance, and over-ruling 
infpe^ion. The mind, they tell us, may be 
moulded like wax ; and wax-work truly is all 
thejfe plans will make of it. Such was the old 
Platonic reverie : fuch was the Jefuit fcheme, the 
mod perfedl drill-training, perhaps, from the 
Centinel to the General, that ever was deviied. 
Such hi a great meafure is the method of the 
imodem Quakers. Heaven, and the guardian ge- 
nius of Engli(h liberty, preferve us from this de^ 
grading procefs. We want not men who are 
clipped and rfpaliered into any form, which the 
whim of the gardener may dicSlate, or the narrow 
limits of his parterre require. Let our faplings 
take their full fpread, and fend forth their vigorous 
{hoots in all the boldnefs and variety of nature. 
Their luxuriance mud be pruned ; their diftortions 
rediified ; the ruft and canker and caterpillar of 
vice carefully kept from them : we muft dig round 
them^ and water them, and replenifh the ex- 
haufiion of the foil by continual dreffing. Ihe 

fimbeams 
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funbeams of heaven^ and t^ el^nents of taim^ 
will do the idt 

. In the firfl ilages indeed of infancy and boy-* 
hood, reftraint muft be continually praiSifed, an4 
liberty of adioa abridged. B^t, in proportion as 
reafon is ftrengthened, freedom ihould be ex-^ 
tended. At fome of our public ^ocds, it k faidf 
this freedom is indulged to a dai^gerpus extent^ 
The charge may be juft ; anid if fo, the evil calls 
aloud for Qoitei^ion. But when a iludent is fent 
to thj^ Univerfity, he ought to underiland that hf 
cofuft thinks in. a ^reat meafure^ and aA> for him^ 
^If. I)e is aot to be for ever \yatched, aii4 
phecked> aqd controlled^ till he fancies that every 
thing is right which is not forbidden : as ^thex^ 
iv^e no confcienoe within him, and no Go(} 
abpve him, to whom he is accountable* Ober 
4ienQe is indeed a virtue even in mao ; but it ii 
obedience founded in right reafc^i, not in fear> 
Ilnleis joined' with this principle^ virtue itiW 
hardily ddierves the name* Unlefs fomei ciioice b| 
l^t it, fcHne voluntary adtion tp try itd fiesdinefi^ 
how fhall it opptovt itfelf to be virtue? 

On this principle I r^oice to fee a manly and 
generous diicipline eftablifhed among us*^^ dtfcir 
pline which enj(rins nothing, whi<^ pfohUiits nO^ 
tlung, which puniftes nothing, but what re$i£tt 
Md common &nf« declare deferving jof that tre»tr 

meat 
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ment. 'there are decmcies an4 fcfrmafiti^^ uidiC* 
lerent perh^s in thdr own n^ture^ which all wett* 
Cttdered communities^ efpecially i£ numerous^ 6nd 
it ttpedient to inforce by rales ; and which none 
but a depraved tafte would difrelifh or habitually 
iFidlate. But in all the great bufibe^ of eduea- 
tion^ the ftudent feels that what he does is his owi^ 
doing ; the free working of his own will ; ajQlft^d 
Certainly by c^unlel^ by ileproof, and by encou- 
ragement ; but fpringing pnncipalty from his own 
feife of what is fitting, virtuous, and honourable* 
In the favourite fludies of the placef, they meet 
with nothing but what tends to breed and fofter 
the(% noble (entiments ; to make them feel what 
Ihey owe to their country in a land of. freedom, 
«Ki what their country expefts from them. In 
the hiftories of Thueydides and Xenopbpn they 
fee refleAed all the great caufes and motives^ 
which can ever agitate and diftradl their own na^ 
ti6n. They read, unmixed with the prgudiced 
ted perverfe clamours of party, the fatal confer 
quences of mifrule and anarchy, of wild demo^ 
craey, of unlimited or unjuft power. In thefe 
works, more efpecially in the former, is fpread 
out before their eyes a crowded but not a con<* 
fufed pidture of human affairs, exhibiting all the 
paffions, both in their fecret workings and in 
their fuiieft energy-^all the difficulties and duties 
of a ' true patriot^-^dl the virtues^ the vices, the 

intrigues^ 
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intrigueB, the redprocal interefts, and the diver- 
fified fixtunes of free dates ; and with the fuUeft 
and minuteft detail of fads are interwoven fuch 
refledlions and reafonings, as muft for ever fix on 
that hiftory the feal of political wirdom>*and make 
it to be^ what its author nobly and boldly fcxetold 
it would be^ a ftanding monument of inifarudion 
to all times. 

In the lattar of thefe writers they perceive how 
B&ive patriotifm and ikill in affairs may be com- 
bined with the cultivation of letters and found 
philoibphy : while in his luminous narrative there 
occurs to them fuch a lively and juft account of 
things, iuch ilrong portraits, flarting, as it were, 
from the page in their native mien and features, as 
to cany almoft all the diilin<Slnefs, and more than 
all the authority, of living examples. And (rom 
no fludy can an Englifhman acquire a better in- 
fight into the mechanifm and temper of. civil 
government: from none can he draw more in- 
firuiSlive leilbns, both of the danger of turbulent 
fa^Slion, and of corrupt oligarchy : fix>m none can 
he better learn how to play fkilfully upon, and 
how to keep ih order, that finely-toned inflru- 
ment, a free people. 

To think that any ftudoit can perufe and un^ 
derftand thefe works without catching fbme por- 
tion of the generous fpirit that breathes in them^ 
is to argue an ignorance of the frame and con-. 

flitution 
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£itution of man's nature ; and many, we truft, 
there are, who, in the lofty language of Milton, 
^' are led by them and drawn in willing obedience, 
^* enflamed with the ftudy of learning, and the 
** admiration of virtue ; ftirred up with high hopes 
^' of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
^* dear to God, and famous to all ages.** 

So live they yet 
Unchang'd by time, and hold their empire ftill 
With noble minds : ftill lingering on the banks 
Of Ms* filver fiream, the Mufe of Greece, 
As by Ififlus once, her awfiil truths 
Unfolds, and draws frpm many a record proud 
The great example^ not in vain addrefs'd . 
To Britdn's youth, that teaches how to prize 
Their country's worth, and how to guard its weal 
With virtue or with arms. Lo ! where (he points 
To Marathon's dread plain, and the rough fhore 
Of fea-beat Salamis, and bids them mark 
How Heaven itfelf will arm, to aid the caufe 
Of virtuous freedom. From the myftic fhrines 
Of old Eleuiis, and her dark abodes. 
Went forth " The Mighty Mother,*' and in clouds 
Hovering aloft o'er Peifia's baffled hoft 
Pour'd wild difmay, and on the Colian rock 
Scatter'd the frequent wreck. Then while the flame 
Glows in their youthful breads, paufing awhile 
The fweet inftrudrefs bids thom mark again 
How Athens rofe to empire; firm, and wife, 
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Refting her fway on lovely virtue rofc j 

Till wealth and power prevailed at length to taint 

Her fimple &ith, and warp'^d her from the line 

Of equal rule : and the vile demagogue 

Unfix'd the people^s mind : and loofening firft 

The fence of law, that held him from his prey, 

Chang'd them from what they were, from juft and 

mild 
To fierce and cruel. Ponder th' eventful talc, 
Ye rifing hopes of Britain, for it fpeaks 
With no light warning, 

Such was the impreffion made by (hefe ftudieg 
pn one, who had himfelf drank largely at the 
fountain of modern fcience as well as of anci6nt 
learning ; . who lately fhone^ a bright example 
among us, as the warm friend to merit of every 
kind ; who never ceafed to encourage^ to direcft, 
and to aflift thofe around him in every honour^ 
able purfuit; and who is now wifely gone to 
enjoy the evening of life in repofe, fweetened by 
the remembrance of having fpent the day in ufe« 
ful and ftrenuous exertion. 

It is not without reafon then that we may 
think ourfelves injured and infulted, when the 
world are told that we confine pur inflru6Uon to 
the grammatical niceties of a dead languagp^r-rthat 
we reprefs all attempts at reafoning upon moral 
and political quefiions— that, " by our miferaUe 
f < jealoufy apd littlenefs^ an infinite quantity of 
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** talent is deftroyed,"— that all the great topics, 
in which the mind of a public man fhonld be well 
informed, are not only negle6l:ed, but difcouraged 
or defpifed. The world in general cannot know, 
what the writer of this calumny moft probably 
knew, that the charge is falfe. They will na- 
turally be imprefled by the daring look and 
menacing tone with which thefe pofitions are 
advanced : and, unlefs they read with fufficient 
attention to detedl the ignorance and incon- 
fiftency of the writer, they will conclude, that, if 
not anfwered, they cannot be denied. In fuch a 
cafe indeed, where the charge is totally unfup- 
ported by proof, and by the authority of any 
name, a bare denial is in ftridl juftice enough. 
No man can fairly be put on his defence, and ex- 
pefted to clear himielf from loofe accufations; 
without being even confronted -with his accuier. 
But what could not in ftriA juftice be demanded 
of us, it may ftill be wife and prudent to concede. 
A decent refpedl for public opinion, which every 
man and every fociety of men ought to entertain, 
makes it impoffible to hear onefelf openly and in- 
duftrioufly defamed without fome uneafinefs, and 
without feeling fome anxiety to give truth its fair 
chance againft malice and defamation. 

The words of this acrimonious invedlive I 

have not thought it always neceflary to tranfcribe;* 

but the fubftance of it will not be found, I truft^ 

T a unfairly 
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uiifaitly ftated^ if compared with the extra^^s be- 
low*; which contain fome of the noxious infu^ 
iions in their mofl redlified and concentrated 



* * The Engliih Clergy, in whofe hands education entireljT 

* refts, bring up the firft young men of the country, ^ if they 
^ were all to keep grammar fchools in little countty towns | 

* and a nobleman, upon whofe knowledge and liberality the 

* honour and welfare of his country may depend, is diligently 
' worried, for half his life, with the fmall pedantiy of lohgar 
' and ihorts. . * « . A genuine Oxford tutor wovdd fhudder 

* to hear his young men difputing upon moral and political 

* truth . • . , He would augur nothing from it, but impiety 
' to God, atid treaibn to Kings. And yet, who vilifies both 

* more than the holy poltroon, who carefully arcrts from themr 
' the fearching eye of reaibn, and who knows no b^ter method 

* of teaching the higheft duties, than by extirpating the fineft 
' qualities and habits of the mind ? If our religion be a fable> 
' the Iboner it is exploded the better. If our government ii 
' bad, it ihould be amended.* £din. Rev. No. 29. p^ 50. 

*When an Univerfity has been doing ufiilrfs things for a 
' long time, it appears at firfl degrading to them to be ufefiil. 
' A fet of ledlures upon political: economy would be difcouraged 
' in Oxford, probably defpifed, probably not permitted. ., . . 

* The Parr or the Bentley of his day would be ^ndalized la 
' an Univerfity, to be put on a level with the difcovcrer of a 
' neutral fait 5 and yet, Hvhat other meqfure is there of dignity in 

* inteUe^ual lahour, but ufefulnefs ^ . . . . Nothing would iix 
' much tend to bring claffical literature within proper bounds. 
' as a Head^ and invariable affeal to utiUty in our appnciationL 
' of all human knowledge. The pufFed-up pedant would 
' collaple into his proper fize, and the maker of verfes, and the 

* rememberer of words, would foon aifume that ilation which 
'is the lot of thofe who go up unbidden to the upper places of 
'thefeaft.' Ibid. p. 51. 
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£>rm. TRiere is however one ingredient careftifiy 
thrown in, with a view to render the reft more 
palatable — sl plaufible ai!e<5iation of zeal for what 
is termed Utility. 

Upon this fubjedl I have already treated at 
ibme length in the third Chapter. But the fallacy 
is of fuch perpetual recurrence, that I muft re- 
queft a little farther attention while the folidity 
of this pretenlion is accurately examined. Utility , 
if it means any thing, means that which is condu- 
cive to fome good end. Thus a thing may be 
ufeful which is not good in itfelf, provided it lead 
to what is good. It is the value of the end, 
\^hich muft determine the value of the means. 
And if a queftion arife concerning the compara- 
tive utility of two things, it can only be deter- 
mined by confidering the nature of the ends to 
which they refpe£lively lead. 

Now all thofe arts and ftudies which relate to 
the improvement of manufadures, and to the 
raifing or multiplying the means of fubfiftence, 
terminate merely in the bodily enjoyments of 
man. Our houfes are better fumilhed, our ta- 
bles better fupplied, our travelling more commo- 
dious ; and all thefe are very defirable ends. But 
will any man who afpires to the name of philofo- 
pher maintain, that thefe are the principal ends of 
human life — ^that a rational being is moft nobly 
occupied, in fupplying his bodily wants — in mi- 

niftering 
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nifterlng to the capricett of £ii!hioii in 6re&, ih 
building, in equipage, or in diet ? Hiere furely is 
ibme object paramount to all thefe, for which his 
faculties are fitted, and towards which tfiey receive 
from nature fome iecret impulie and bias ; an im- 
pulfe which he is enabled to obey, in propcH'tion 
as the preflure of thoie other motives is lefiened^ 
which are inferior in dignity, although pricM- in 
neceffity. To make neceffity the flandard of 
what is praifeworthy or honourable, is againil the 
uniform judgment of mankind. If that pofition 
were admitted, the loweft employments of life are 
unjuftly deprefled: for what (ervices are mort 
neceflary than thofe which provide us with food 
and raiment ? If the other wants and pleafures 
of life could not be confulted, without a (acrifice 
of thefe, no man could hefitate to which to give 
the preference. It is only on the prefumption 
that thefe can be iupplied by ordinary hands^ and 
that there is time and labour enough at the dif^ 
poial of fociety for other purpofes, that we can 
at all juftify thofe lefs neceflary purfuits, which 
engage the attention of the higher departments 
in civilized life. This univerfal teflimony of man- 
kind, uncalled for and undefigned, appears to me 
the flrongeft evidence for the reafoHablenefs of 
that di(tin£Uon which every where prevails, and 
which admits only of iuch variations as local and 
accidental peculiarities naturaQy caufe. The main 
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principle is not only obfervable, but is prominent 
under all thefe variations^ and has been ib in all 
ages of the world. 

Still we are continually reminded^ that ibUd 
and ufeful attainments are preferable to thoib 
which are lefs neceflfary, and which adorn rather 
than fupport life. I readily grant that they are 
ib : but only when brought into competition wkh 
fiach other. It is only when we are called upon 
to make a choice between two — when we cannot 
have both. We muft build our houfe before we 
fumifli it: but he who fupplies the library and 
the pidlures may furely be allowed to rank above 
the artificer that raifed the walls and framed the 
root 

. Neither c^n any diilin&ion be juHly cnade be* 
tween the eafe of manual and intelleSual labour. 
They cannot indeed be altogether feparated^ even 
in the loweft occupations. And wheare the labour 
is purely intelledlutl, I do not fee how its dignity 
can be meafured by the tendency it h^ to fatisfy 
the bodily wants of men. It is not^ at leail^ a 
felf-evident propofition ; which this Reviewer pre- 
fumes it to be. And if it be true, much more 
reafon does there feem for meafuring the mecha«- 
nical and corporeal emplojmoents of life by that 
flandard. But it is not trve^ and never will be 
fijiablijked in the opinicms of men. It may be 
InxHight forward upion occafion, like many other 

plaufible 
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plaufible deceptions^ to ierve a tempory pur- 
pofe, to excite odium agatnft one party, or to ac«» 
quire popular favour for another; and the miC- 
chirf may be great for a time^ although the delu- 
fion cannot be lading. 

There muft be furely a cultivation of mind^ 
which is itfdf a good : a good of the highefl or- 
der ; without any immediate reference to bodily 
appetites^ or wants of any kind. Of this culti- 
vation I fhould fay, as of many profeflions and 
trades^ that it muft not be allowed to interfere 
with duties of a plainer kind. If they cannot 
both be allowed in the fame fodety, that which is 
leaft neceflary muft give way. But in the pre- 
fent cafe, fuch is not the queftion. No pretence 
is iet up, that an undue prc^rtion is withdrawn 
from the general population, and employed in 
thefe ftudies ; but that the Jiudies themfelves are 
frivolous, becaufe they do not immediately tend to 
what is called praMicai good. 

There are, it is true, emergencies of fo im- 
perious a nature, that they feem, while they laft, 
to exalt the merit of him who relieves them, 
above that pf every other fervice. An emergency 
of this kind is war. But no one furely can defire 
war on its own account. No fincere Chriftian, or 
friend to mankind, can wifh the profeffion of 
arms to be extended beyond the neceiEty of the 
cafe. The neceffity may be lamented, but, afta: 

the 
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the unvarj^ing experience the world has had^ it is 
the weak and vifionary theorift only that can ex- 
pe<Sl to fee it altogether removed. And having 
thi^ experience before us, any fyftem of national 
education would be wrong, which unfitted men 
for that ftate of things — ^any fyftem would be im^ 
perfe&y which had not fome tendencyj^ diredl or 
indiredl, to fit them for it. And if Claffical edu- 
cation be regarded in this light, there is none in 
which it will be found more faultlefs. A high 
ienfe of honour, a diidain of death in a good 
caufe, a paffionate devotion to the welfare ^{ 
one's country, a love of enterprize, and a love of 
glory, are among the firft fentiments, which dide 
^dies communicate to the mind. And as their 
efficacy is undoubted in correfting the narrow 
habits and prejudices to which the feparation of 
the profeffions gives birth ; fo in the rough fchool 
of war is it more efpecially exemplified, in miti- 
gating the tone of that fevere inftrudor, and in 
foftening fome of his harfheft features. 

But I will not return, however attradtive the 
theme, to a coniideration of the merits of the 
beft: Claffic writers. The praifes we beftow upon 
them will be regarded by our adverfaries, not as 
proofii but as encomiums ; and if what has been 
iaid \a npt fu%nent, there is nothing, I believe^ 
that can be iaid^ to. convince a hefitating and can- 
iSd enquiitfr^ how naturally they taad to inipire 
% juft 
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jlrft and elevated thcmght« ; thoiij^hts hot ffiertif 
Adapted to folitude and contemplation, but M the 
ihtefcourfe of fodal Ke, arid to ttie difchargi of 
its trioft a<aivfe dtities. 

Let nte be pennitted however, birfor6 I quit 
thfe fubjeA, to tranlcribe a pafl^e frorh tHe ftrne 
Revfe^v: written at a timfe wfteh candbut- arid 
liWeril fenrtiment towards fehglrfti U^ivfei^fitie* 
"fketk hot urithown to It. 

' It it the refped which xhen of rank in= Wjaf^tmA 
' ufuaU}r pay fo a Claffical educaticm> diat drew from 
' our Atithor the following compliment^ in which we 
* heartily join, in &vour of our fouthem ne^hbours, 
^ and which is valuabfe as coming from a man Ik tie 
'^ccufiomed to the complimentary ftyle/ 

^ We ought to judge in matters of education,Tather 
*^ from experience than from mere reafbning. We fhould 
*' enquire what nation has produced the moft aftive^ 
•* and the greateft men; riot indeed the greateft number 
*' of compilers and of book makers, but of the raoft in- 
** trepid, the moft acute, accompliftied, and magnani- 
" mous charafters? This is very probably the Engli{b 
^ nation/* Edinburgh Review, Number vi. p. 33*. Ot^ 
Lichtenberg*s Mifcellaneous Works. 

If fiich be ftie advaiiti^ of a fyffeih Ibund^ 
ih the ftudy of ancieht literature. It canhbl Be Hik 
objeift of ihdifffeferice vnih the iiaition, t6lbe ft 
flrnyly eftabliftied ^nd wdl'eiid6\i^ed. T& JW^iVe 

and 
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^A xffhpH yiri^ di]fe pare ih\f v^ffBxajtiie edifice 
9 hlfg^ uppropri^tipn bptji of the mea ai^d of thp 
fxqperty of the Gpunt;ry fnay well b^ ma4e. Mapy 
^fh&TG certainly opght ^p be^ lyhpfe pec^li^r ofi^cp 
ikould lead them tp examine dilig(ent}y al} its parta^ 
Ip brin^ leather fuch materials as aire ijeceilary 
to counteradl 4^Qaff, tq maintain itp &lidity, to 
.cteanfeji to im^ye and embelljfh it. Bpjt i^ is 
Jhi^ free -communicaiim ^ its yfe to tb^.ptiblic, 
3vhich is their j^eading purpoilb ; apd^ apcording as 
tbfit duty i» w^l or ill ffsrfovm^, tiie judgnic^t 
jof the publip ihould he pipiiounqed. 

7^at (bme of its ap^rtsioayts i^ig^t not be ^'- 
jP9Dged more commodfou^y^ of fumifhed better^ 
}s n^orie than I would preilime to fay. But op 
the fubjedl of Political Economy, of whidi wp 
now jbiear ib much; I will venture a &w obfefva- 
tiQns in our 4efence. 

This ^^9 beyond a dojubt^ of ^ iolenees relaliog 
to human interests, that in whkh t^ gceat^ 
prqg^^ 1^3 been made in ;ni^odem Jtimes; a^ 
ji^ch houQur i3 due to tiio& vrn|ters j^ho haye 
kt ij;i light upon this hitherto obfcure wd n^- 
i^e(^ue^ed track. But the c^ed of novelty and 
difcovery ijs to attradi for a ieaibn an undue 
{)rqpqr^on of public favour. Such appears to me 
1;9 h;ive been the miiiake with regard to Political 
,§kx)nqjny : ^aqd, ;in majjiy mftances, it has been 
j» i^^RgerQUS, if pot a mifchievous ;i[iiilake: % 
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the attainment of this icience ieems almoft to 
have fupplanted all the other branches of know- 
ledge requifite for a ftatefman ; to have often nar- 
rowed his views, and to have made him regard every 
public meafure fimply in the relation it bears to 
national wealth. But this obje6l, as I have al- 
ready contended, and ever will contend, againft 
the clamorous fcioliiis of the day, is not the 
prime buiinefs of true "policy. However im- 
portant and even neceflary it may be, it is a fub- 
ordinate and not a predominant concern in pub* 
lic~ affairs — ^not lefs than the management and im- 
provement of an eftate in private life is an in- 
ferior duty to the education of children, the main- 
tenance of charafter, and the ^danoe of a 
houfe. 

Still it cannot be difputed, that the fcience, if 
rightly ftudied, has a tendency to enlarge the 
mind, and that it* will enable a man to perform 
many of the relative duties of life, both public and 
private, more corredtty. On this account the intro^ 
du6tion of it into the Lectures on Modem Hiftory 
has always appeared to me a great improvement ; 
and the ftill farther exteniion of the fame enquiry 
would, I am perfuaded, be much approved. 

Its great leading principles however are foon 
acquired : the ordinary reading of the day fupplies 
them. And with the majority of ftudents, the 
more accurate ftudy and invcftigation of its the- 
orems 
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-orems may well be referved for thofe fituationt 
and occalions^ in which many of them will be 
placed at fome future feafon^ and which afford 
ample time for the completion of fuch enquiries. 
When combined with pra6tical exertions^ and 
called forth by particular occafions, thefe ftudies 
gain a firmer hold, and are purfued with more 
eager intereft. The mind Ihould indeed be early 
^lifciplined and fitted for that work : but the work 
itfelf may be done when the time comes. 

It is a folly to think that every thing which a man 
is to know muft be taught him while young; as 
if he were to (pring at once firom College, and be 
intrufted with the immediate management of the 
world : as if life had no intervals for extending know- 
ledge : as if intelle&ual exercife and the 2l& of 
^ learning were unbecoming the ftate of manhood. 

With regard to this fcience in particular, there 
are many points in it, which make me think it a 
fitter employment for the mind in an advanced 
period of life, than when the afie6tions are young 
and growing, and liable to be cramped and ilunted 
by the views of human nature which it continually 
prefents. There is periiaps fomething in all the- 
oretical views of fociety, which tends to harden 
' the feelings, and to reprefent man as a blind part 
of a blind machine. The frame-work of that 
great ftru<Sbire muft, we know, be put together 
upon fuch principles. And the more enlai^ged 

our 
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our fphere of adtion is, this more cprred and lu- 
minous ought our notions to be of their relative 
power and importance. But by far the greater 
part of thofe who are educated for adire profief- 
fions have lefs occafion for contemplating theie 
abftradl notions, than for adapting themfelves 
promptly to the limited relations of life in which 
they are placed ; and in which the remedy of evils 
caufed by the fridlion of the machine and by ex- 
ternal accident, requires not that comprehenfive 
view of its whole cpnftru<3:ion to he for ever pre- 
f^nt to the mind. Jt is not then that I would }ieep 
thefe truths out of fi^ht ; it is not that I woi^ 
deny the utility of them in every ff^ere and jcoj>- 
dition: but where a choice is left us among mjwy 
purfuits, all of which are in th^eir f^yeral degrees 
beneficial, I would be very cautious how that WMS 
fingled out and made predominant, which is fo 
prone to ufurp oyer the refl;, and the abufe pf 
which is not a laughable, but a ferious evil. 

Much we are told from day to d^^y of ,the folly 
of pedantry. The folly is indeed ridiculous, bM 
it is ieldom fparqd. But the pediant in cheoufiry, 
or in phyfics, is at lead as difagreeable an animal 
^s the ped^mt in elaJSical learning ; and the pedmit 
in political economy is not diiagreeable oxf}y, but 
d^ngeroKis. And if a proljpe<Sk were cpen ,to a 
you^g man of a period of leifure ^er his term 
p/.pqUfge-ftudy fliould be .exjAr^,Jt feqns more 

advifable 
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fldvilable to lay the £3undation for this Science by 
^£«t^ifing his mind in iband Logic and in Ma^ 
theiUQtical teafoning^ upon which any other iyftem 
of dolfe and feverib t«afoni)ng may foon be bttilt^ 
that) to ran thfe riik of faoHficing that naore gQ^* 
n^rouB ^ifcij)Kne, which, if ni* idparted at an 
ebrly ^riod of Ufe> is fekidi^ acquhted afterwiards^ 
New*, white thfe worid lafls, mil it be trhoHy 
diftbtifed of that fpeciOiis emr^ tteit the mean 
there iis crlrnmed into a yonn^ ttmi'S mmd; wfae« 
ther it fiays them or not, whether it is digefted or 
not^ dill the >ifer he is. And writings fcich as that, 
ti^hich I have been exiimining, fmart, witty^ and 
confident, tend to confirm this iJifeafed habit Ksf 
thinking, and to fpread the contagion. A half ^du-* 
asitoti fbther hears that ledures are read in Che^ 
miftry, Botany, Mhieraiogy, &c, &c. at one plaoe^ 
and his fon is learning nothing of this ibrt ^t 
fchooL IncapaUe of judging how mental powers 
am^ improved by conttnual exemife, and how the 
iHcml charadler is in a great meatfure formed by 
the fhody of good authors, he fancies that when . 
die gmmmar of a language is learnt, all farther 
attention to ikHat language is lofl time-^^that there 
is nodiing new ^ined, becaufe there is no new 
name. If the boy is captivated by the novelty and 
variety of the ftndies which are prdented to him, 
he fdidom returns with any relilh to philological 
purfuits. He may become ^ifklUM ^i^icultutift, 

an 
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an improver of manufiiduresy an ufeful mfycBbor 
of raads^ mines, and canals: bat all that djfiin- 
guilhing grace, which a liberal education imparts, 
he fim^oes for ever. It cannot be acquired in a 
later period of life, if the morning of his days have 
been occupied with other cares, and the intd- 
ledual habits already fettled in difierent fiMrms and 
poftures. If, as too oftoi happens, thefe matters are 
received into the ears, but take no poffiflion of the 
mind, there is not cmly a moral blank, but an in- 
telleAual barrenne(s-^a poverty of hncy and in- 
vention, a dearth of hifiorical and poetical illufira- 
tion, a want of all thofe ideas which decorate and 
enliven truth, which enable us to live over again 
the times that are pail, to combine the produce 
of widely diftant ages, and to multiply into one 
another the component parts of each. The experi- 
ment is a crud one. I have ieen it tried ; and have 
witnefTed the melancholy and irreparable refult* 

On the contraty, if this liberal infhivSiion be 
^rft provided, and if the intellect be duly pre- 
pared by corredt Logic, and pure Mathematical 
icience, there is no analyfis, which the bufineis of 
life may afterwards call upon him to inveftigate, 
beyond the reach of a moderate underilanding. 
The habit of difcrimination; the power of Hating a 
queflion diftindly, and of arguing with perfpicuity, 
are of much greater impcHtahce than the hafty ac- 
quifition of mifceUaneous knowledge. Not that I 

would 
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would be» uilderftood to exclude the ftudy of thofe 
matters from an Univerfity. They are taught, 
and elleemed and encouraged here: but we do 
Hot deny that they are the fub^rdinate, and not 
the leading, bufinefs of education : and (what 1 
think fhould never be forgotten) they are much 
more eafily attained by a well difciplined mind^ 
after he enters into life, than the other ftudies 
upon which we lay the greateft ftrefs. 

If it be ferioufly complained of as a defeft, that 
fcepticifm either in philofophy or religion is dif- 
countenanced, I can only, pity the folly of the 
writer who could advance fo untenable a pofition. 
If indeed the objeft of education be todiftradl th^ 
mind of the ftudent, to make his opinions loofe, 
wavering, and confuted, inftead of guiding hisi 
choice, affifting his judgment, and concentrat- 
ing his powers, then we muft admit that we 
are altogether under a miftake. If he was fent 
here, not to be fed with what we believed to be 
the moft wholefome diet, but to be turned adrift 
amongft a medley of all Ibrts of food and all forts 
of poilbn, and left to choofe for himfelf, then 
indeed have we ftill to learri our duty, and to 
begin at that point where we have hitherto 
fancied education ought to end. But the wretched 
abfurdity of this do<ftrine is too manifeft to bear 
a queftion. It muft feemlike trifling to attempt 
its refutation. I will therefore proceed to notice 

A a one 
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one topic tnore^ on which I have heard the Com^ 
plaints of friends as well as enemies. 

Much wonder has been fometimes exprefledy 
that, in fo important a fci^nce as Moral Philofo- 
phy, no more diftinft provifion fhould have been 
made in the Englifli Univerfities, and that fo 
much refpedl (hould ftill continue to be paid, more 
efpecially in Oxford, to the ancient heathen fyf- 
tems of Ethics, after fo many corredtions and 
improvements^ with the light and authority of the 
Gofpel to guide us. 

To this objedion the firft anfwer which oc- 
curs is^ that^ in a Chriilian community. Ethics is 
much more included within the province of Re- 
ligion than that of Philofophy. Without the fanc- 
tion of Religion, the pureft iyfteln of Ethics would 
be comparatively lifelefsand unfruitful ; and without 
ethical inftrud^ion. Religion itfelf is vapid, and even 
dangerous. They may be conlidered as infepara- 
ble ingredients of one compound ; and the care of 
teaching both in the moft efFedual manner may 
well be intruded to the ^me hands. It is then 
to the pulpit that we are to look for the fulleft 
performance of this branch of education; and it is 
in this fervice that we fee called forth amongft us the 
greateft efforts of moral and metaphyfical reafoning. 

The name of Sennon has with fome people 
become iynonymous with a trite foperficial ftate- 

ment 
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ment of truths which no one comlx^ts. A volume 
of Sermons is too often regarded by the world in 
that light: and it is well known tp be a moflr 
unpromifing title to a work. Call the faftie com- 
pofition, Ledtures in Moral Philofc^hy, Diflerta- 
.tions on. certain theorems in Ethics or Mc- 
taphyfics, and it is immediately fuppofed to 
contain fomething profound— fome difplay of 
acute and original reafoning — fome new illuftra- 
tion or powerful vindication of eftabliflied. truths. 
And the fame injuftice is equally obfervab]e with 
regard to the unpublifhed arguments which are 
continually framed, and delivered from the pulpit. 
The inllruAion, however, thus conveyed is, for all 
pradical purpofes, and in a great degree alfo for 
intellectual exercife and improvement, the moft 
folid and impreffive. 

Religion adapts itfelf to all conditions, '^o all 
occupations, whether of mind or body ; and that 
form, in which its truths are beft reprefented to a 
congregation of Undents and of educated men, is 
one which calls for a power of abftradt reafoning, 
and for a knowledge of the beft Ethical works, 
the matter of which, according to its worth, may 
be. incorporated with religious difcourfe. Hardly 
any man but the Euthufiaft contends that the 
Grofpd was defigned to fuperiede moral reaibning. 
It adds a faniSkion to Ethics, which the fublimefi 
philoibphy could never give : it Gorredts fbme 
A a 2 errors. 
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errors, into which the pureft philoibphy, without 
that guide, had fallen. But it (fifplays no entire 
and iyftematic code, which renders the employ- 
ment of our natural faculties in fuch an enquiry 
Ifefs needful : on tlie contrary, it affords a ftrong 
additional ftimulus to exert them in this fervice. 
If therefore the whole of what we learnt in Morals 
Were to be derived from one work, no Qiriftiaii 
could hefitate between the fyftem of Arifiotle and 
the fyfiem of Paley. The latter work is weH 
known here, and never mentioned without re- 
fpe&. But whether as an.exercife of the reafon^ 
ing faculty, or as exhibiting moral theorems in a 
moi% captivating and convincing ihape, I cannot 
think it entitled to a decided preference. It may 
lead to a notion alfo, that it contains all we think 
wen eftablifhed in Chriftian Ethics : whereas the 
Greek Philofophy is always fludied with a referve 
in favour of Chriftianity, and an habitual refis- 
rence is made to a more unerring flandard, by 
which its foundnefs is to be tried. When we 
confider too how frequently, from the very nature 
of the cafe, a popular modem work in Engliih 
will be read without much peculiar encour^e- 
ment, while a foreign ftimulus is almoft always 
Wanted to make an ancient treatife of any depth 
generally fludied, the prudence of fixing on Ae 
latter, fuppofing diem nearly equal* in value, as 
the obje6l of inward and honour, cannot b^ 

queftioned. 
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queiiioned. My own cotiTi^ion^ after mudi 
confideration of the matter, decidedly fettled in 
i:hat way : but I admit it to be a point, on which 
dtSerent opinions may well be entertained, even 
by pec^le acquainted with the works of both 
clafies* 

In the view which has thus been given, and 
the defence which has been attempted, of Oxford 
Education, although I have not been able, nor 
indeed have I been willing, to fupprefs the ftrong 
affection which I feel for the place and for. its 
peculiar ftudies; yet nothing has been fai-ther 
from my mind than to a6l the part of a profeiled 
advocate — ^to hide its defedls — to exaggerate itd 
merits — and to give a falfe complexion to the 
whole cafe. It is one of the marks either of 
extreme weaknefs or of artful malignity, to 
draw an ideal pidlure of what a feminary of learn* 
ing might be, or ought to be. A kind of intel- 
ledlual paradife is delineated, from which human 
pailions, prgudices, and interefts are altogether 
excluded. Nothing is to occupy the mind but a 
never-failing and laborious attention to peculiar 
duties. No allowance is to be made for diflfe- 
rence of bodily or mental conftitution — ^none for 
occafional languor, or fludtuation of fpirits — ^none 
for the avocations o( bufinefs — for multiplied and 
entangled connexions — for purfuits,of private in- 

tereft 
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tereft and advancement ; purfuits which are 
thought not only allowable, but laudable in every 
other department of life. And when this vifion- 
ary fcene has been exhibited to the fancy, what 
wonder if the reality fhall be found homely and 
difappointing ! Where human beings are, human 
follies and interefts will ever be found. The 
companion ought not in candour to be made 
with a perfedi: jftandard; but with that which 
feems fairly attainable, and reafonably to be ex- 
pedled in the prefent ftate of things. If there be 
any inftitution {o pure, any body of individuals 
fo devoted to the public good, that no other 
motive finds place in their minds, and no other 
view or inclination, from day to day, is harboured 
there,' but the fervice of God and man, let them, 
(with folemn reverence and fincerity of heart I 
fpeak it,) let them caft -the firft Hone at us. But 
thefe are not the men, from whom the language of 
infult and irivedlive is heard. It is that many- 
tongued fpirit , of jealous difcontent or political 
difcord, which utters thefe jarring founds ; which 
ever and anon flits acrofs our path, and, occupying 
fome Ihelterecl nook or over-hanging eminence, 
derides us with fiendlike mockery, and points 
with a reproachful hand at each faultering ftep or 
accidental failure : while nothing feems to delight 
it more than to fee its elfifti tricks imitated by 
an idle throng of fpe<9:ators, or to hear an eqho 
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of laughter raifed at the expence of lilent and 
unpretending worth. 

There are, moreover, fome points in the con- 
ftitution of.this place, which are carefully kept 
out of fight by our revilers, but which ought to 
be known and well confidered, before any com- 
parifon is made between what we ate, and what 
we ought to be. The Univerjity of Oxford is not 
a national foundation. It is a congeries of foun* 
dations, originating fome in royal munificence^ 
but more in private piety and bounty. They are 
moulded indeed into one corj)oration ; but each 
one of our twenty Colleges is a corporation by 
itfelf, and has its own peculiar fl:atutes, not only 
regulating its internal affairs, but confining its 
benefits by a great variety of limitations. In this 
particular, I believe, we are much more reflrained 
than the foundations . in Cambridge, although 
in many cafes the limitittions bear a clofe re- 
femblafleei In moft Colleges th6 fellowfliips are^ 
appropriated to certain Schools, Diocefes, Coun- 
ties, and in fome cafes even to Pariihes, with a 
preference given to the Founder's kindred for 
ever. Many qualifications, quite foreign to intel* 
ledlual talents and learning, are thus enjoined by 
the founders ; and in very few. inflances is a free 
choice of candidates allowed to the Fellows of a 
College, upon any vacancy in their number. Merit 
therefore has not fuch provifion made as the ex^ 
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tent of ^e endowments might feem to prooiiie. 
Now it is certain^ that each of thefe various cxxi- 
fUtutions cannot be the beft. The heft of them 
perhaps are thoie where an uhreftrained choice is 
left among all candidates who have taken one 
d^ree. Tlie worft are thole which are appro* 
priat^ to fchools, from which boys of lixteen or 
ieventeen are forwarded to a fixed Aation and 
emolument) which nothing can forfeit but fla- 
grant mifcondui^, and which no exertion can ren- 
der more valuable. 

But what can be &id to all this ? Are the wills 
of private bene&6tors to be fet alide^ not becaufe 
they contain provifions injurwus to the public, 
(forjn that cafe no one could queftion the pro- 
priety of interference in the Legillature,) but Am- 
ply becaufe thefe provifions are not the bejl that 
might huve been? If the country were about to 
allot anew any portion of its wealth for the pur- 
pofe of education, of courfe the plan would be 
uniform, and the regulations fuch as might feem 
beft adapted, in every .refpe6V, to promote the de- 
fired end. But an Englifti Legiflature has always 
evinced, and I truft ever will evince, ^ tender re- 
gard for the authority of Wills, and the facrednefs 
of private property. Whatever innovations may be 
made, no one can apprehend fi-om fuch a Legif- 
lature, that any perfonal lofs fhpuld be fuftained 
by the prefent individuals. And whether even the 
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mi\Al6Mtice tA d facred principle ht hot a ^eater 
godd tfian- the irtere (tmeiiordtion of a fyftem> 
ought to be, and would be, t ath cdnfildent^ well 
tottfidered, before any change is lAade K 

^ ih. Cdekbardi CIHfifilAn A<}7be^t(B at Cambridge., ha$ 
pfopoM a plan ibr limiting the duration of all fellowfiiips 
to ton or twelve years, feeuring of courfe the prefeht pofleflbrs 
from any lofs or injury. Although I admire and applaud th^ 
teal of this wnt^r> and have no doubt of the purity and re6li- 
tnde of his iiiteMiomr, y«t I caAnot think his plan de(irabte» oil 
feveial accounts. The hard(hip> which many individuals wouI4 
certainly fuffer, outweighs in my mind the value of any inci^ 
durital good which riiight arife from this lyftem. Berides> the 
'getoM olij^ pftipoM is, to fend Fellows of Colleges into adiv^ 
employ ttorft, KoW this purpofe is already ^e6ted by the 
permiffion, univerlally granted, of non-refidends. Not more 
than one (ixth part, I believe, of the Fellows of CoUegiea 
in Oifbrd are refident; very few more than are engaged 
in tbe bniinel^ of edueatbn. The reft are employed iii 
the world in di&rent ways. The iyftem of non-re(idenc« 
is carried fo far> as to have afifeded materially the a^pe6i 
tof the place, perhaps farthet than in prudence it ought to 
be. Vciiy few are there who are poflfeffeid of leifure to ciny 
pn .learned works. And the coniequence is, that the bufinefii 
of Attthoribip is often ai&imed by mod incompetent handsi 
^hile abler men are occupied in the more uieful but left ihewjK 
taik of tuition. On thb fubjed I believe this public ate much 
mifinfprmed. The life of a College is ^r from being the life 
of a Cloyfterb The charader of a Fellow of a College^ ib oAeo 
made the theme of (atirica} humour> like that of the Squiie in 
coOBtty life, has nearly difappeared. The evil, if any> is now 
reverfed. So far from a College being, a drain upon the worlds 
tfac.Wodd drains Colleges of their moft efficient members j 
•nd^ although the Uiiiverfit}^ thus becomes a- mote effe^tttal 
tn|^c of education, it lofes m^ich of that charaAeriftic feature 
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. In the mean time I never wifh to fee the Uni- 
verfity placed' above refponfibility to public q>i- 
nion. I never wifh to lee her fhielded from the 
fear of public cenfure, repofing fecurely on hei" 
endowments, and difregarding the clamdiirs of 
the world around her. It is the terror of the 
public voice which keeps in awe our very Grovem- 
ment, and all our public inftitutions : and when 
once that falutary check is removed, we know 
how foon every ill weed fprings up and ripens in 
every quarter of the eftate, and how indolent all; 
its ftewards and labourers J>ecome. To the voice 
of the public we ought always to anfwer with 
refpe6l, and to render an account, if called upon^ 
of our proceedings. And when that account is 
fairly given in, I do not fear that a judgment will 
be pafled, upon the vain and ungenerous expeda- 
tion of perfeft virtue. If indeed the great purpofe 
of national education were defeated or lightly re- 
garded by us, if the life-blood of England, inilead 

it once had, as a refidencc of learned leifure, and an emporium 
tof literature. 

Having mentioned this pamphlet of Mr. Cockbum's, I'can- 
not avoid repeating, that I admire the fincerity and benevo- 
lence of the Author, and that I enter warmly iirto his viewa 
of the danger to which the Church is expofed, not from the at- 
tempts to eiFe6t Catholic Emancipation, as it is abfurdly called, 
but from the fubtle aftivity of its adverfaries, and the'fupine- 
ne(s and indifference of thofe who ought to be its moft ener- 
getic defenders.' 
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of being invigorated by healthy food, and quick*- 
ened by pure patriotiftn) were fent back tainted 
and difeaied, to circulate through her veins difloy- 
^ty, irreligion, or fanaticifm^ then indeed might 
we hang down our heads in {harae, and (brink 
from that ftorm of obloquy which is gathering fo 
thick around us. But if no fuch deadly mifchieT 
is fufFered to Jurk here ; if, with the allowancer 
candour will ever make for human frailty, we be« 
found upon the whole to difcharge our duty with, 
difcretion and fidelity; we need never fcruple to 
meet our accufers with a clear aijid unabalhed 
countenance ; confident, as we well may be, that 
we fliall continue to enjoy the protedlion of the 
government we live under, and the favour of that 
nation, whofe beft interefts we ferve. 
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